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WILLIAM BYRD (1543-1623) 
By J. A. Wesrrup 


PEACHAM Called him “ our Phoenix”’. One author tells us that the term 
cannot be explained, another labours to provide interpretation. Both 
are in error. The word “ phoenix ” had been used as early as Chaucer 
to’mean a paragon. It was still current in the seventeenth century 
and remained so. Richard Knolles, dedicating his ‘ Generall Historie 
of the Turkes ” to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, described her as “* the 
rare Phoenix of her sex”. William Byrd, then, was the paragon of 
music, in particular of serious music, ‘“‘ whom in that kind”, adds 
Peacham, ‘I know not whether any may equall”’. Here is no idle 
compliment. It is not written in the spirit of those commendatory 
verses which disfigure seventeenth-century publications. This is the 
language of sincere admiration, the language that Morley used when 
he spoke of Byrd as his “* loving Maister (never without reverence to be 
named of the musicians)’. Morley’s tribute is, if anything, more sig- 
nificant than Peacham’s; it is the tribute of one musician to another. 
And if we find nothing unusual in that we have only to remember the 
rivalry that prevailed among practitioners of the art. ‘‘ We live’’, wrote 
Morley, ‘‘in those daies wherein envie raigneth.”” He cannot too 
much emphasize that a contest of skill between Byrd and Ferrabosco! 
was “‘in love . . . without malice, envie, or backbiting”’. Contem- 
porary opinion of Byrd not only regarded him as a great English master; 
it claimed that he had no equal on the Continent. John Baldwin in his 
halting verse declared: ‘‘ In Ewropp is none like to our Englishe man ” 
For motets and music “‘ of piety and devotion ” Peacham preferred him 
to Victoria and Lassus, and this at a time when admiration for the 
genius of foreign masters was unstinted. 

Of the personal appearance of the man who inspired these tributes 
we know nothing, nor much of his character. If the truth be told, we 
are not deeply interested in the litigation in which he was involved. 
He was faithful to his religion, but never had to suffer seriously for his 
fidelity. Father Weston told a flagrant untruth when he wrote of Byrd: 
“For his religion he sacrificed everything ’’. A Roman Catholic who, 
full of years, finds himself still in the employment of a Protestant 
monarch, can hardly be said to have sacrificed anything. Yet that 
fidelity is not in doubt. ‘‘ The mane is honeste"’, wrote the Earl of 
Northumberland in 1579, and we feel the judgment to be just. Some- 


1 Also described, by Sir Ferdinando Heybourne, as “* temporis nostri Phoenix.” 
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thing of that honesty shines through his prefaces. He signed himself: 
“The most assured friend to all that love or learne Musicke’’. To all 
true lovers of the art he wished “all true happinesse both temporall 
and eternall ” and confessed in his late sixties that his own enthusiasm 
remained unabated: 
The Naturall inclination and love to the Art of Musicke, wherein I have spent the 
better part of mine age, have been so powerfull in me, that even in my old yeares 
which are desirous of rest, I cannot containe my selfe from taking some paines 
therein. 


He believed in good craftsmanship. A man ought to be ashamed, he 
thought, to make something clumsy out of precious material. A musician 
singing the praises of God and of the citizens of heaven must strive to do 
his best; and in that effort, he had learned from experience, the words 
themselves would help. They had a hidden force ; one had only to 
meditate on them to find a fitting setting. Provided the mind were alert 
the music seemed to come into existence of its own accord. It sounds a 
simple recipe—as simple as Elgar’s confession that he found music in 
the air about him. But the secret lies in the alertness of the mind. We 
may be sure that Byrd never let his faculties sleep when he embarked 
on composition. The technique of his art was of supreme importance; 
he would let nothing go to the printer which had not first been polished 
and beaten into shape. In music, too, he found his natural way ,of 
speech. He had, he said, no “ other powre of serviceable thanckfulnesse 
then in notes & tunes of ‘Musicke ”’. 

Considering the difficulties that attend the survival of music he was 
not badly served by posterity. Thc change of taste which consigned the 
madrigal to limbo could not be expected to spare his; and there was 
no room in the English church service for his Masses and motets. Yet 
as late as 1653 Playford was advertising ‘ Birds Kirries’ in three, four 
ahd five parts, the ‘ Psalms, Sonnets and Songs’ (1588), the ‘ Songs of 
Sundry Natures’ (1589), the two books of ‘ Sacrae Cantiones’ (1589 
and 1591), the two books of ‘ Gradualia’ and the ‘ Psalms, Songs and 
Sonnets’ (1611). It is true that these items occur in a general catalogue 
which includes practically all the work of the madrigalists and lutenists, 
and we may wonder how far these were still sung. But at least Byrd’s 
name was still held in honour thirty years after his death. It was in the 
cathedral service, however, that his work enjoyed active remembrance. 
Barnard’s collection, which survived the Puritan régime, helped to keep 
his music alive at the Restoration. Manuscript copies tell a similar tale. 
His name figures among the many Elizabethan and Jacobean composers 
represented in Clifford’s ‘ Divine Services and Anthems’; and his six- 
part anthem ‘ O God, the proud are risen’, which is not in Barnard, 
was specially copied into the books of the Chapel Royal some time 
between 1670 and 1676. Tudway confessed his respect for “‘ the Standard 
of Church Music, begun by Mr. Tallis & Mr. Bird” and began his 
magnificent cellection with works by both composers. Purcell, who for 
all his modernity admired the past, copied three anthems by Byrd into 
his private manuscript book. If we could by some miracle recover the 
service lists of English cathedrals in the later seventeenth century we 
should probably be surprised at the extent to which the old traditions 
were kept alive. 

Nor was Byrd forgotten in the eighteenth century. Burney could write 
in his history: 

Of this great harmonist’s Sacred Music, besides what is contained in the collections 


of Dr. Tudway & Dr. Boyce, as admirable monuments still remain in all our 
cathedrals, it seems the less necessary to insert specimens here. 
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And this does not conflict with his other remark that 

Tallis and Bird, who were equally admirable in their musical productions and 

execution, are now only known and revered by the curious, 
since he is there contrasting the fame that musicians—particularly if 
they are fine executants—enjoy in their lifetime with the restrictions 
which time must necessarily place upon their reputations. Hawkins has 
nothing of any value to say about Byrd, but he was sufficiently enlightened 
or sufficiently curious to include two examples of the Latin church music 
—the six-part ‘ Venite, exultemus ’ from the second book of * Gradualia ’ 
and the eight-part ‘ Diliges Dominum ’ from the Tallis-Byrd *‘ Cantiones 
Sacrae’ (1575). A warmer interest still was shown by Samuel Wesley, 
who copied several motets from ‘ Gradualia ’ for his own use. Even the 
despised Victorians did’ not neglect Byrd. A service list of St. George’s, 
Windsor, for September 1853 includes on a single day Gibbons’s morning 
and evening services in F, his anthem ‘ Almighty and everlasting God ’ 
and Byrd’s ‘ Sing joyfully’. Dr. Fellowes, who prints the list in his 
‘ English Cathedral Music ’, assures us that the list “‘ is no isolated example 
of the kind’. It was the Victorians too who set about reprinting Byrd. 
The .Musical Antiquarian Society, which flourished from 1840 to 1847 
and by its second year had nearly 1,000 members, issued the five-part 
Mass, the first book of ‘Cantiones Sacrae’ and ‘ Parthenia’. It is easy 
now to fume at the emendations which the editors thought fit to intro- 
duce and to pour scorn on Horsley’s notorious preface to what Hadow 
calls his ‘‘ reluctant edition * of the ‘ Cantiones’. These people may 
have suffered from ignorance ; but their defects were due to their 
upbringing, not to any lack of good-will or enthusiasm. And an age 
which still retains in examination syllabuses the unmentionable science 
known as “ strict counterpoint ” cannot with justice complain of the 
rigidity of its predecessors. Nor in our admiration for Dr. Fellowes’s 
untiring and monumental devotion to the revival of the Elizabethans 
should we forget that before the nineteenth century was out Arkwright 
had published the ‘ Songs of Sundry Natures’ and Wingham at the 
Brompton Oratory had revived the Masses. Performance is essential to 
any living revival, and for that reason our debt to men like Richard 
Terry, H. B. Collins, Whittaker and Kennedy Scott will always be 
heavy. It is only when the foundations of appreciation have been firmly 
laid that a gramophone company can confidently issue a recording of 
the five-part Mass. 

We still do not know the whole of Byrd. For that we must wait till 
Dr. Fellowes’s edition, suspended by the war, can be completed. But 
we have enough to form a far fairer estimate than anyone could in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. A whole mass of material 
in available in score; and studying only a part of it we can see that 
Peacham was swayed not merely by patriotic pride but by a reasonable 
conviction. Here is a composer who is undeniably first-class—the greatest 
of all English composers, in the opinion of Henry Pruniéres. We need 
only to look at a mere handful of his work to see the folly of calling 
him the English Palestrina; and we may well wonder why Palestrina 
should be regarded as a standard to which the rest of the sixteenth 
century should conform. There are plenty of musicians who admire 
Palestrina’s exquisite ingenuity and the miraculous smoothness of his 
art and yet feel in it the lack of a dominant personality. No one could 
complain of a lack of personality in Byrd. Here, as with Purcell, we feel 
that we know a man. The details of that character we may leave to 
individual interpretation. We may note that Terry finds the key to it in 
the ‘ Gradualia’ and that Frank Howes would have us believe that 
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thing of that honesty shines through his prefaces. He signed himself : 
“The most assured friend to all that love or learne Musicke’”’. To all 
true lovers of the art he wished “all true happinesse both temporall 
and eternall ”’ and confessed in his late sixties that his own enthusiasm 
remained unabated: 


The Naturall inclination and love to the Art of Musicke, wherein I have spent the 
better part of mine age, have been so powerfull in me, that even in my old yeares 
which are desirous of rest, I cannot containe my selfe from taking some paines 
therein. 


He believed in good craftsmanship. A man ought to be ashamed, he 
thought, to make something clurasy out of precious material. A musician 
singing the praises of God and of the citizens of heaven must strive to do 
his best; and in that effort, he had learned from experience, the words 
themselves would help. They had a hidden force ; one had only to 
meditate on them to find a fitting setting. Provided the mind were alert 
the music seemed to come into existence of its own accord. It sounds a 
simple recipe—as simple as Elgar’s confession that he found music in 
the air about him. But the secret lies in the alertness of the mind. We 
may be sure that Byrd never let his faculties sleep when he embarked 
on composition. The technique of his art was of supreme importance; 
he would let nothing go to the printer which had not first been polished 
and beaten into shape. In music, too, he found his natural way ,of 
speech. He had, he said, no “‘ other powre of serviceable thanckfulnesse 
then in notes & tunes of ‘Musicke ”’. 

Considering the difficulties that attend the survival of music he was 
not badly served by posterity. The change of taste which consigned the 
madrigal to limbo could not be expected to spare his; and there was 
no room in the English church service for his Masses and motets. Yet 
as late_as 1653 Playford was advertising ‘ Birds Kirries’ in three, four 
and five parts, the ‘ Psalms, Sonnets and Songs’ (1588), the ‘ Songs of 
Sundry Natures’ (1589), the two books of ‘ Sacrae Cantiones’ (1589 
and 1591), the two books of ‘ Gradualia’ and the ‘ Psalms, Songs and 
Sonnets ’ (1611). It is true that these items occur in a general catalogue 
which includes practically all the work of the madrigalists and lutenists, 
and we may wonder how far these were still sung. But at least Byrd’s 
name was still held in honour thirty years after his death. It was in the 
cathedral service, however, that his work enjoyed active remembrance. 
Barnard’s collection, which survived the Puritan régime, helped to keep 
his music alive at the Restoration. Manuscript copies tell a similar tale. 
His name figures among the many Elizabethan and Jacobean composers 
represented in Clifford’s ‘ Divine Services and Anthems’; and his six- 
part anthem ‘ O God, the proud are risen’, which is not in Barnard, 

was specially copied into the books of the Chapel Royal some time 
between 1670 and 1676. Tudway confessed his respect for “ the Standard 
of Church Music, begun by Mr. Tallis & Mr. Bird” and began his 
magnificent cellection with works by both composers. Purcell, who for 
all his modernity admired the past, copied three anthems by Byrd into 
his private manuscript book. If we could by some miracle recover the 
service lists of English cathedrals in the later seventeenth century we 
should probably be surprised at the extent to which the old traditions 
were kept alive. 

Nor was Byrd forgotten in the eighteenth century. Burney could write 
in his history: 

Of this great harmonist’s Sacred Music, besides what is contained in the collections 
of Dr. Tudway & Dr. Boyce, as admirable monuments still remain in all our 
cathedrals, it seems the less necessary to insert specimens here. 
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And this does not conflict with his other remark that 

Tallis and Bird, who were equally admirable in their musical productions and 

execution, are now only known and revered by the curious, 
since he is there contrasting the fame that musicians—particularly if 
they are fine executants—enjoy in their lifetime with the restrictions 
which time must necessarily place upon their reputations. Hawkins has 
nothing of any value to say about Byrd, but he was sufficiently enlightened 
or sufficiently curious to include two examples of the Latin church music 
—the six-part ‘ Venite, exultemus ’ from the second book of *‘ Gradualia ’ 
and the eight-part ‘ Diliges Dominum ’ from the Tallis-Byrd ‘ Cantiones 
Sacrae ’ (1575). A warmer interest still was shown by Samuel Wesley, 
who copied several motets from ‘ Gradualia ’ for his own use. Even the 
despised Victorians did’ not neglect Byrd. A service list of St. George’s, 
Windsor, for September 1853 includes on a single day Gibbons’s morning 
and evening services in F, his anthem ‘ Almighty and everlasting God ’ 
and Byrd’s ‘ Sing joyfully’. Dr. Fellowes, who prints the list in his 
‘ English Cathedral Music ’, assures us that the list “‘ is no isolated example 
of the kind’. It was the Victorians too who set about reprinting Byrd. 
The Musical Antiquarian Society, which flourished from 1840 to 1847 
and by its second year had nearly 1,000 members, issued the five-part 
Mass, the first book of ‘Cantiones Sacrae’ and ‘ Parthenia’. It is easy 
now to fume at the emendations which the editors thought fit to intro- 
duce and to pour scorn on Horsley’s notorious preface to what Hadow 
calls his “‘ reluctant edition” of the ‘ Cantiones’. These people may 
have suffered from ignorance ; but their defects were due to their 
upbringing, not to any lack of good-will or enthusiasm. And an age 
which still retains in examination syllabuses the unmentionable science 
known as “ strict counterpoint” cannot with justice complain of the 
rigidity of its predecessors. Nor in our admiration for Dr. Fellowes’s 
untiring and monumental devotion to the revival of the Elizabethans 
should we forget that before the nineteenth century was out Arkwright 
had published the ‘ Songs of Sundry Natures’ and Wingham at the 
Brompton Oratory had revived the Masses. Performance is essential to 
any living revival, and for that reason our debt to men like Richard 
Terry, H. B. Collins, Whittaker and Kennedy Scott will always be 
heavy. It is only when the foundations of appreciation have been firmly 
laid that a gramophone company can confidently issue a recording of 
the five-part Mass. 

We still do not know the whole of Byrd. For that we must wait till 
Dr. Fellowes’s edition, suspended by the war, can be completed. But 
we have enough to form a far fairer estimate than anyone could in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. A whole mass of material 
in available in score; and studying only a part of it we can see that 
Peacham was swayed not merely by patriotic pride but by a reasonable 
conviction. Here is a composer who is undeniably first-class—the greatest 
of all English composers, in the opinion of Henry Pruniéres. We need 
only to look at a mere handful of his work to see the folly of calling 
him the English Palestrina; and we may well wonder why Palestrina 
should be regarded as a standard to which the rest of the sixteenth 
century should conform. ‘There are plenty of musicians who admire 
Palestrina’s exquisite ingenuity and the miraculous smoothness of his 
art and yet feel in it the lack of a dominant personality. No one could 
complain of a lack of personality in Byrd. Here, as with Purcell, we feel 
that we know a man. The details of that character we may leave to 
individual interpretation. We may note that Terry finds the key to it in 
the ‘ Gradualia’ and that Frank Howes would have us believe that 
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Byrd ‘‘ was a Quaker fifty years before George Fox was born”. No one 
at any rate has failed to grasp the fundamental seriousness of his outlook. 
Peacham records that he was “ of himselfe naturally disposed to Gravity 
and Piety” (not necessarily identical qualities); the preface to the 
first book of ‘ Gradualia’ confirms it; and the surest proof is in the 
music. Peacham has been censured for saying that Byrd’s vein was 
“not so much for light Madrigals or Canzonets”’, while others, by 

araphrasing his opinion, have given the impression that the composer 

new nothing of merriment. But this is to misrepresent what Peacham 
said. He did not say that Byrd was incapable of writing light pieces; on 
the contrary he expressly praised some of the things in ‘ Psalms, Sonnets 
and Songs ’, which “ cannot be mended by the best Jtalian of them all ’’. 
His observation was simply that Byrd was more naturally inclined to 
serious music; and considering the achievement of the Masses and the 
* Gradualia ’ we cannot say that he was wrong. 

The rival merits of Byrd’s Latin and English church music have been 
hotly debated. It would be simpler to say not that one is better than the 
other but that they serve different ends. That difference can be seen 
at a glance by comparing the Kyrie of the five-part Mass with “ Lord, 
have mercy ”’ in the ‘ Great Service’. Behind the first lies a tremendous 
tradition, as solid as the foundations of the Church itself. Here Byrd 
is one of a noble company of Catholic musicians; however false the 
comparison with Palestrina, its origin is understandable. The English 
setting is the approach of a marvellously ¢quipped musician to a problem 
that was still recent. Simplicity and technical resource, here and 
elsewhere, are wonderfully combined. Byrd’s reaction to these words 
could never be the same as to those in which he found that abstrusa atque 
recondita vis of which he speaks so fondly in the ‘ Gradualia’. Yet his 
mind was too flexible and his integrity too sure to deny to the language 
of another faith the resources of his art. Even the metrical psalter inspired 
him to imitation. I say “inspired” advisedly, since his ‘ Psalms’ are 
sometimes.accused of dullness. Such a judgment is due to the application 
of words to the accompanying string parts and to a failure to realize the 
intimate relationship of style between Byrd’s melodies (for such they are) 
and the tunes of the Genevan psalter. Dull versification did not corrupt 
him into dullness. 

All the more fervent, however, was his inspiration when the words 
were stimulating. His ‘ Psalms, Songs and Sonnets’, “‘ some solemne, 
others joyfull”’, were announced on the title-page as “ framed to the 
life of the words’. And how eagerly he reawakened that life in song ! 
A handful of examples must suffice. Think of the portrait of Penelope 
sighing for Ulysses in the ‘Songs of Sundry Natures ’—the exquisite 
setting of her name, the long-held note on “ Ulysses’, the wistful 
cadence at the words “ too long”’, the rhythmical suggestion of the great 
joys among which she lived, and thén—most suggestive of all—the 
hesitant and pathetic comparison: 


So I poor wretch, possessing that I crave, 
Both live and lack, by wrong of that I have. 


Or again in the little three-part ‘ In winter cold ’ in the 1611 set there is 
something irresistible in the story-teller’s simple introduction, the frolic 
of the ants, the sudden reference to the grasshopper, her sorry pleas for 
help, and the sober wisdom of a single aged counsellor. So too in ‘ Christ 
rising again’ the solemn homophony of “ death from henceforth ” and 
the triumph of the words “in Christ Jesus our Lord ” leave an impression 
not easily effaced. We find the same fidelity, the same imagination in 
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Latin settings. It is not always realized how picturesque is Byrd’s treat- 


ment of his texts. There are striking instances in the four-part motet 
*O quam suavis’ from the second book of *‘ Gradualia’—the melting 
chromaticism on the word’ “ suavis’’, the intensity of expression at 
pane suavissimo’’, the spare, lean setting of “ esurientes with the 
unexpected Bp in the bass, the scornful treatment of “ fastidiosos divites ”’, 
and all the disappointment of rejection at “ dimittens inanes”’. These 
indications are not imaginary ; they are clear and vivid, and can be 
paralleled over and over again. 

The exception to this fidelity to words is to be found in those psalms 
and madrigals where several verses are to be sung to the same music. 
It is obvious that a setting which fits perfectly 


When I was otherwise than now I am 
I lovéd more but skilléd not so much 


will not be so well adapted to 
As watermen which on the Thames do row 
Look to the East, but West keeps on their way 


or to 
I could not choose but laugh although too late 
To see great craft deciphered in a toy. 


But this is a disadvantage common to all strophic settings of poetry 
and one which skilled composers can always overcome by compromise. 
The lutenists at any rate accepted it without dismay, and in general an 
age which valued poetry highly does not seem to have felt that such 
treatment did violence to the words. No one believed more fervently 
than Ronsard in the union of poetry and music; yet he allowed his 
* Amours’ to be issued with musical settings which could in some cases 
be used at will for a large number of different sonnets, The simplicity of 
the settings makes such a procedure quite feasible. But in the case of 
Byrd’s intricate polyphony the adaptation of successive verses to the 
music is far from being a matter of course. The difficulties arise not with 
the “ first singing part ” but with the accompanying voices, since there 
the repetition of words or groups of words is common. An example 
from the second psalm in the 1588 set will make this clear. The opening 
line of the first verse is: “‘ Mine eyes with fervency of sprite”. The 
medius sings: ‘‘ Mine eyes with fervency of sprite, of sprite”. But the 
second verse begins:' “‘ Behold, even as the servants’ eyes”, where 
the last two syllables cannot be repeated. And the same is true of the 
fourth verse: ‘“‘O Lord, though we deserve it not”. Examples of this 
kind of thing could easily be multiplied. 

To produce impromptu modifications of successive verses would 
obviously demand too much of the singers, and we may safely conclude 
that successive verses were not normally so sung. The explanation is in 
Byrd’s Epistle to the Reader in the 1588 set, which speaks of “ divers 
songs, which being originally made for Instruments to expresse the 
harmonie, and one voyce to pronounce the dittie, are now framed in all 
parts for voyces to sing the same’. What the composer has done is to 
make an arrangement which will enable a group of singers to perform 
one verse of each piece. But to sing the songs complete it will be necessary 
to revert to the original form of solo voice with accompanying strings. 
It is a pity that we so rarely hear these pieces performed in this way, 
partly because the sound of the string accompaniment can be ravishing 
and partly because a vocal ensemble creates the impression that all 
the parts are equal and tends to mask the melody. Such a performance 
also helps to foster the belief that singing by a number of voices without 
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accompaniment is in some way “ pure ” and faithful to the spirit of the 
sixteenth century. Byrd, it is true, declared that there was “ not any 
Musicke of Instruments whatsoever, comparable to that which is made 
of ‘the voyces of Men”; but he nevgr said that an unaccompanied 
vocal ensemble was his ideal of what music should be. In the psalms 
and madrigals of the 1588 set “ the first singing part” is marked in all 
but nine of the thirty-five pieces; and in those nine it is quite clear 
where it should be. So far from destroying the character of ‘ Though 
Amaryllis dance in green’ by performing it as a solo song, we should 
be carrying out Byrd’s original intentions. Professor Dent has done 
well to observe, in the article ‘ Madrigal ’ in Grove, that ‘‘ this collection 
of Byrd’s seems to point to a very highly developed system of accom- 
panied solo singing in England ”’. 

He also makes the point that ‘‘ Byrd’s music . . . is not expressive 
in the Italian manner; its inspiration is purely musical and hardly 
ever literary’. In our own day we might expect such a composer to 
devote himself primarily to instrumental music. In Byrd’s time the 
conditions for such specialization were wanting. Instrumental music 
had yet to develop a style of its own. For that reason Byrd’s instrumental 
works can never hold our affection as his vocal music does, however 
brilliant the record of his virtuosity presented by his keyboard pieces. 
Burney is sometimes blamed for his lack of sympathy with English 
virginal music of this period; he speaks of the inevitable variations as 
“this species of influenza, or corruption of air”. The opinion is extreme; 
yet only the most obstinate advocate of the past could maintain that we 
should be irresistibly drawn to the Elizabethan composers if we knew 
them only by their keyboard works. The historical and technical aspects 
of these works can be fascinating; yet irt-listening.to them we are too 
constantly reminded that the keyboard had possibilities of which these 
composers never dreamed. If disaster were to overtake a large part of 
the world’s music, we could endure the loss of English virginal music 
without feeling impoverished beyond remedy; but we should feel the 
disappearance of Byrd’s Masses and motets to be a major tragedy. 

His “ purely musical inspiration ” is even more evident there than 
in the madrigals. However close his attention to the words, he never 
allows them to dominate his sense of form. The music grows, as all great 
music must, from its own soil and in its own way. A catalogue may 
easily be made of striking harmonic progressions or what are called 
“irregularities ”’. Such a catalogue will tell us a good deal about 
technical procedure and its control by imagination, and every student of 
counterpoint who has got beyond the stage of imitating such “ safe ” 
composers as Lassus and Palestrina would be well employed in study of 
this kind. But these details do not make Byrd a great composer. 
They are simply the momentary flashes of a personality strong enough 
to have absorbed tradition and to handle its methods in an individual 
way. An examiner may hopefully urge his students to answer a question 
“in the style of Byrd ’’, but in his heart he knows that this is impossible. 
Anyone can reproduce a mannerism; with genius we are forced to keep 
our distance. 
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H. C. COLLES (1879-1943) 
By A. H. Fox STRANGWAYS 


*“C”’, wHo wrote one-twentieth part, perhaps, of the three and a half 
million words of ‘Grove’, died on March 4th last. Others have probably 
written more there—C. H. H. P. for+instance—but that was on their 
chosen subject. C’s task was to put in some sort of showing, on people 
and things that ‘‘ ought to find a place there ’’, apart from any intrinsic 
interest they might or might not awaken: he was, in fact, a general 
tidier-up of half-remembered persons and topics. Upon this unappetizing 
occupation, as many would think it, he threw himself with an energy 
which may partly account for his comparatively short life of sixty-four 
years (a recent average gives for musicians seventy-two). He did it 
extremely well; but there is no doubt that the inevitable card-index 
completely filling a small room, the visits, interviews, letters involved, on 
top of regular work as music critic of *‘ The Times ’, lecturer at the R.C.M., 
chairman of more than one council and occupant of a seat on several 
committees—all this knocked a good deal out of him. 

The work came, he liked doing it and therefore did it well, because he 
could make friends everywhere. His cheery voice, greeting new faces or 
hailing old ones, could be heard in the intervals of a concert several rows 
away in Queen’s Hall. He wanted to know all about them, would re- 
member the conversation, and a year later would take it up where it had 
been left. He would put himself to some trouble to furnish them with 
information they wanted, or introductions that brought results. His 
judgment was sane, his opinions were balanced—so much so that he not 
seldom left it in doubt which of two opposed views he held. He looked 
first for the good in people, but was as well aware as anyone of their 
imperfections and could, if necessary, state them, but without malice. It 
was this that made him a good critic. For a critic’s business is not, as is 
sometimes supposed, to dish up verdicts hot and hot for next day’s break- 
fast table, but to lay before his readers the materials for making their own, 
to suggest relevant points of view and to provide information not generally © 
known nor easily accessible. 

Dr. Colles could feel, deeply and placidly, enthusiasm over any real 
music, but he never let excitement run away with him. He neither overstated 
nor understated his experience: he got the “ size”’ of person or thing at once 
and left that in no doubt. He appreciated literary charm but a little 
mistrusted it, partly as liable before long to lead to some insincerity, and 
partly from a sense of humour which immediately saw the reverse of the 
medal or descried a purple patch in the offing; at any rate he did not 
employ it much himself. Not that his style was dull: no one who lays 
down his Cramb lecture, ‘ Voice and Verse’, or Yol. VII of the ‘ Oxford 
History’ or his quite recent ‘ Life of Walford Davies’ will think that; 
it is only that these do not contain paragraphs an examiner would in- 
stirictively pitch on to set for translation into Greek prose. On the other 
hand his thousands of articles in ‘ The Times’ and elsewhere during his 
two-and-thirty years of music criticism, readily made a friend of the man 
who says, “‘ I love music, but don’t know a thing about it ’’—in other words 
of the majority of mankind: they had an engaging way of imparting 
knowledge under the pretence of assuming it in the reader. 

He was a greater traveller than most of his profession. His reason for 
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visiting Australia and New Zealand was to act as liaison officer between 
Home and Colonial Music Colleges, and sketches he made of the scenery 
express his enjoyment of the visit; to the U.S.A. to be the guest music 
critic of ‘ The New York Times’ for one season; to Vienna, Salzburg, 
Geneva, Liége, Amsterdam to get news for his paper. His object, abroad 
as at home, was to make friends rather than get “‘ copy’’, and that had 
its use when the British Council asked his advice, in their work of spreading 
a knowledge of British culture in foreign lands. He spent some part of 
the first war in the artillery in Macedonia, where, being sent to the base 
to instruct senior Greek officers, he started a small orchestra; and the 
evenings of the second in playing (and practising) patience during the 
whole of the London raids: he was blandly amused at the preparations 
of 1941 to fight the battle of 1940, though neither that nor anything he 
said amounted to a grouse. 

The deep, centre of him lay in the Christian faith, of which he seldom 
spoke, in fact, only once in my hearing, when he welcomed the new 
Prayer Book as a dignified attempt to harmonize differences of opinion; 
but it was a silence that could be felt. Another central feeling of his was 
that music is of value as it brings not so much fame to the individual as 
welfare to the State. First in his affection were certainly Mozart, Brahms 
and Purcell, but he did not like others less because he loved these. What 
interested him most were the links he seemed to trace between the last of 
these and Parry and Vaughan Williams. He was happiest when these two 
centres, tolerant faith and broad-minded art, seemed to meet, and he 
looked forward to a style of church music which should consummate their 
union. In so far as the Three Choirs Festival provided occasion for this, 
and incidentally the opportunity of meeting a great number of friends, they 
set a crown on his enjoyment of both. 

His life has been spent in holding views and helping forward aspira- 
tions, consciously and unfussily, in which he heartily believed. ‘ The 
‘Times’ of March 6th has a recent and conspicuously good photograph of 
him, and those who can read faces may find in this one something of what 
has been said here, though it does not quite give that look that made his 
friends so fond of him, a sort of *‘ forthcomingness ”’ that met any overtures 
halfway. He made them feel that friendship was the natural thing, the 
normal state for a man to be in. One of them said what more than one 
has felt: “‘ I never knew how much I should miss him.” 


LESLIE HEWARD (1897-1943)' 


By Sir Aprian Bou tt, 


Tue loss of Leslie Heward will be deeply felt, not only by his countless 
friends in the profession—no musician had more—but also by the ever- 
increasing number of concert-goers who recognized that here was a man 
whose staggering technjcal skill, whose sensitive musicianship and steady 
development marked him out for the very highest world honours. 

I remember him first as a slim youth of eighteen, teaching the piano 
at Eton and coming up to the Royal College of Music to study composi- 
tion with Stanford, who-took a great interest in him and made him play 
the timpani in the orchestra “ to learn all about its inside "’, as he used 


to Say. 
~ ee joined the conductors’ class as soon as it was formed and 


1. This tribute, broadcast on the day of Leslie Heward's death, May 3rd 1943, is here given permanence 
by kind permission of Sir Adrain Boult and the British Broadcasting Corporation. —Epb. 
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seemed to grasp every detail in the orchestral score at the first glance, 
and translated faithfully on to the pianoforte. He was the centre of a 
brilliant group of students in those happy, post-war days when the 
great pre-war musicians were gradually resuming their visits to London. 
He heard Nikisch on one occasion and seemed to grasp instantly that 
great man’s power of conveying through a slender stick the essence of 
the composer’s mind. 

Capetown and Birmingham will long remember him. He spent 
several years in each and made an indelible mark on their music. But 
London had’ recognized him, and had he been spared he would soon 
have had chances of thrilling audiences all over the world. 

A great conductor has been taken from us. 


JUST INTONATION MISCONCEIVED 
By Li. S. Lioyp 


** The alleged problems of euphony that obsessed theorists solve themselves in 
well-balanced polyphony” .'—BERNARD VAN DIEREN. 


Unrtiu the latter part of the nineteenth century musical writers in this 
country used the term “‘ just intonation” to describe an interval. The 
earlier writers used the adjective by itself. When they wrote of an 
interval as being “‘ just’, they meant just what they said and no more: 
that it was tuned quite truly or exactly. Thomas Morley used the word 
** just ”’ in this sense on the second page of the Annotations to his ‘ Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practical! Musicke ’ (1597). A century and a 
quarter later Roger North, Attorney-General to James II, used it in the 
same sense in his ‘ Memoires of Musick’ (1728) when describing the 
different Greek scales. Of the “‘ Enharmonick Tetrachord ’* he wrote: 
The steps are by two dieses or (as wee terme them) quarter notes, and then into 

the fourth by a ditone, or a third sharp. ... The Enharmonick [scale] seems out 

of the power of ears to adjust; for who can hear when the diesis’ are right? And 


supposing them just, they have no consonance with any other, for take any intervall 
that is musical, and add, or detract a diesis, and it becomes damnable discord. 


Roger North’s acceptance, as common knowledge, of the fact that the 
ear can estimate an interval, with accuracy, only if it is a consonance is 
illuminating. It was left to Helmholtz, nearly a century and a half later, 
to explain scientifically, in terms of processes taking place in the ear, wh 
concords had sharper definition than discords,* an observation which 
nineteenth-century “ theoreticians”’ constantly failed to regard as 
significant. Observe also that to Roger North the ear was the natural 
judge of the correct tuning of an interval, We are reminded of a 
sentence in a paper ‘On the Imperfections in an Orgart’ which 
Dr. Wallis, F.R.S., contributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society ’ in 1698: 
In vocal music, the ear directs the voice to a more just proportion. 


Harmonical “ proportion”? was used by Thomas Morley, and the 
musical theorists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as a physical 
measure of the relations between the lengths of strings which gave 
familiar intervals. It is important to note that it was the ear which 


ees 


** directed ” the voice, when necessary, to a more “ just” proportion. 


1. * Down among the Dead Men’, p. 226. 
3. ‘Music & Letters’, Vol. XIX, No. 4, October 1088, p. 445. 
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The speculative music of Morley’s theorists was 

. . . that kinde of musicke which by Mathematical helpes, seeketh out the causes, 

properties, and natures of soundes by themselves, and compared with others 

proceeding no further, but content with the onlie contemplation of the Art. 

The italics are the present writer’s, and the words italicized do not 
suggest that these ‘‘ Mathematical helpes ”’ were regarded as coercing 
the ear, a “‘ Looking-Glass ”’ inversion of the phenomena of aural per- 
ception that did not assume the guise of science for another century and 
a half, when theorists, leaving the ear out of account, first related the 
scale and harmony directly to the harmonic series, which is an arith- 
metical series. 

The use of the word “‘ just ”’ for “‘ true ” or “‘ exact ” did not become 
an archaism till modern times. Even to-day it is used in certain phrases 
concerned with calculations. Thus we may write of a “ just estimate ”’, 
just as the editor of the abridged edition of the early ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions ’, published in 1809, translating a Latin paper of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, used the words “ to make a just calculation ” as the equivalent 
of ad obeundum rite calculum which Newton had written in 1672. Those 
very words, “ just calculation ’’, were used in, a leading article on the 
fighting in Egypt that appeared in ‘ The Daily Telegraph * on September 
end 1942, in which anything of the nature of precious writing would 
have been out of place. The adverbial use of “ just ”’, which I employed 
a few lines above in “ just as the editor...” and in the opening 
sentences of this article in ‘‘ just what they said ”’, despite the tautology, 
is a usage that is very familiar, and one free from any suggestion of 
literary writing. ‘The word “ exactly ’’ would have served just(!) as 
well in the last-mentioned example. 

In the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary’ there is a separate entry for 
** just” as a term used in music. The entry reads: 

_ Music in just interval, intonation, etc.: Harmonically pure; sounding perfectly 

mm tune, 

The earliest example given in illustration is ‘‘ 1850, Gen. P. Thompson, 
Theory and Practice of Just Intonation”’. General Perronet Thompson 
(1783-1869) was seventh wrangler in 1802 and a Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. He was author of some learned mathematical books, 
but his name has come down to us as that of the inventor of a special 
keyboard for an organ with a number of additional notes in the octave, 
in which Helmholtz took considerable interest. The problems of tuning 
keyboard instruments received particular attention in this country from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, as we shall find. 

For the modern usage of “‘ just intonation” by English musical 
writers, we may turn to Sir Donald Tovey’s article on “‘ Harmony ” in 
the fourteenth editition of ‘ The Encyclopaedia Britannica ’: 

The object of enharmonic modulation is frankly to mystify. It is popularly 
supposed to belong to tempered scales; but it really presupposes just intonation. 

. . . If the true theory of just intonation demanded that the minor scale should be 

rigid. . . . But what really happens in just intonation is that two notes of the minor 

scale become so unstable in the stress of discord that it becomes a smal] matter to 
shift the strains to whatever notes you please. Even with a limited keyboard the 
ear imagines a change of intonation when the unexpected resolution occurs. 


Three points in this quotation may be noted. The first is that the 
minor’ scale is flexible, not rigid. ‘Tovey is here emphasizing the effect 
of discord, and discords lack definition, as Helmholtz showed. Chromatic 
notes are uncertain in their intonation. This however is not the whole 


story; for, as Stanford explains in Chapter II of his ‘ Musical Composi- 
3. * Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke *, first page of the Annotations, 
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tion ’, two notes of the minor scale are mutable notes, the second- and 
the seventh-degree notes.‘ They are pushed to and fro by the intervals 
of concords, particularly the fifth with its sharp definition. 

The second is that the ear is the sole judge of intonation. In the first 
edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ intonation was defined by 
Rockstro as “ the art of singing, or playing correctly in tune”. This is 
the sense in which Tovey uses “ just intonation ’’, and it recalls the 
quotation, above, from Dr. Wallis. 

The third point is that Tovey writes of “‘ the true theory of just 
intonation”. Here is a warning that a new meaning had been attached 
to “* just intonation ”, some time in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, a meaning which implies the fabrication of a false theory of 
just intonation”’. This false theory was “‘ confuted ”’, devastatingly, 
by Dr. Murray Barbour in an article that appeared in ‘ Music & Letters’ 
for January 1938. It is faithfully recorded, in outline, in several text- 
books. ‘‘ Just Intonation” we may there find described as a system of 
tuning devised as an alternative to mean-tone temperament or equal 
temperament, and as corresponding to a series of frequencies in the 
ratios 24 : 27: 30: 32: 36: 40: 45:48. This is the theoretical system 
of tuning which some modern writers describe as ‘‘ just temperament ”’.* 
It is a tuning which Dr. Murray Barbour concluded should not be allowed 
to escape from the physics textbook. It is a measuring-rod for com- 
puting the errors in equal temperament and mean-tone temperament, 
and it is nothing more.‘ This tuning is sometimes explained in the 
textbooks as a theoretical attempt to standardize the intervals used by 
violin players, and to fit them into an octave in the form of a scale. As 
a description of the efforts of some nineteenth-century “ theoreticians ” 
that statement is perfectly accurate. The unwary reader might conclude 
that this was the scale used by violin players. ‘That however would be 
quite wrong, for their scale is flexible. We may quote from a well-known 
theoretical writer of the ninetcenth century, Alexander J. Ellis: 

The want of fixed tones both on the bowed instruments and the human voice, 
and the extreme ease with which pitch can be almost involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously altered to suit the feeling or circumstances of the moment, while forming of 
course the great point of perfection which distinguishes these musical instruments 
from all others yet occasion great difficulties in the way of scientific investigation. 
It is impossible to depend with certainty on hearing the same intonation twice. ? 

This is still perfectly true of the violinist’s intonation to-day, and it is 
true of good string players, as recent laboratory investigation has shown. * 
We shall return to this quotation later, but we may here observe that it 
records the difficulty of laboratory investigation in Ellis’s day, and in 
fairness to him this must be remembered. For the practical investigation 
of intonation he had at his disposal no experimental resource except a 
carefully tuned harmonium—and an exceptionally acute ear. But, in 
the modern acoustical laboratory, there is no more difficulty in recordi 

a mistuned frequency than in recording one that is tuned with theoretical 
exactness. 

To return to our theme, it is evident that in this false theory we have 
the clue to the new meaning attached to “ just intonation ” by certain 
nineteenth-century theorists, a meaning which has been the cause of 
much misconception and tends to distort, to modern readers, the meaning 
attached to the term by English musical writers from Thomas Morley to 


‘Music & Letters’, October 1938, p. 447. 

lbid., Vol. XX, No. 4, October 1939, p. 371. 

Tbid., p. 371. 

* Translator’s ‘ootnote to ‘ Sensations of Tone’, Ist ed., p. 483. 
- "Music & Letters’, Vol. XXI, No. 4, October 1940, p. 355. 
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Tovey. Here too we have the reason why musicians should encourage 
the attempt of some modern writers to standardize the term “ just 
temperament ” for the theoretical tuning described in the textbooks. 

n the first edition of Grove there is no entry under the head of *‘ just 
intonation”, but the term is used in an article on “ Temperament ” 
which is a most faithful and interesting record of the problems that 
perplexed many theorists. At the time that article was written equal 
temperament had finally and, as we know to-day, irrevocably displaced 
mean-tone temperament as a method of tuning, first for the piano and 
then for the organ. The theorists of the day were greatly worried about 
the injury which the dominance of this new tuning might do to the art 
of music. They were concerned to explore the possibilities of putting 
the clock back. This emerges from the article on “ Temperament ” 
which concludes: 

* The possibility of obtaining perfect tuning with keyed instruments is one result 


of the recent great advance in musical science, the influence of which seems, likely 
to be felt in no branch of the art more than in temperament. 


History, with its inexorable judgment, leads us to a different conclusion. 
T&day the elaborate and ingenious attempts of Perronet Thompson, 
Bosanquet and others to devise new keyboards, with many more pipes to 
the octave in the organ, are historical curiosities, mere museum speci- 
mens. And one reason why they failed was that theorists left the 
properties of the human ear out of account. 

The writer of the article “‘ Temperament” in the first edition of 
Grove was not hampered by the idea that the musical scale could be 
limited to a few notes in the octave, as is evident from the following 
quotation: 

When a piece of a containing much change of key is executed in just 
intonation we find that the number of notes employed in each octave is consider- 
able, and that the difference of pitch between them is, in many cases, comparatively 
minute. Yet however great the number of notes may be, and however small the 
intervals which separate them, all these notes can be correctly produced by the voice. 

The conception of “ just intonation ”’ here emerging is to be distin- 
guished from “ just temperament”’. The writer of the Grove article 
accepted, as perfectly natural, a large number of notes in each octave. 
He found the same phenomenon to be true of a quartet of strings or 
trombones. But in discussing it he recorded one postulate which explains 
his idea of the scale. He wrote: 


We must be certain of obtaining with ease and accuracy any note we desire, 
and of sustaining it for any length of time. |The italics are the present writer’s.] 


Here we find the nineteenth-century theorist’s preoccupation with 
tuning “ blinding” him “ by a theory which his ears could”, and 
should, upset ”’.* He is on the way to becoming a “ theoretician 
one who fabricates theory instead of devoting himself, in Tovey’s phrase, 
* to the faithful observation of the practice of the great masters ”’. 

A few paragraphs later there is a musical illustration. Here we find 
him discussing what he calls “ the two forms of supertonic which are 
always found in a perfectly tuned scale "** or, in Stanford’s words, the 
fact that the secorid-degree note of a major scale must be a “ mutable 
note’ if the triads on that note, the dominant and the subdominant, 
are all to be in tune. This is where the writer’s notion of an inflexible - 
intonation comes in—his claim that, however minute the permissible 
variations of intonation, once a note was sounded we must be able to 
sustain it with unaltered pitch for any length of time, and that the new 


*. * Music & Letters’, October 1938, p. 443. 
1% Jbid., October 1939, p. 867. This sentence distinguishes his “ scale” from ** just temperament "’. 
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system of tuning to be expected in the future must accept this as a postu- 
late. For example the major sixth of the subdominant is not identical 
with the perfect fifth of the dominant. Assuming that enharmonic 
change from the one to the other is not to be contemplated, he writes: 


Let us take the following example: 


If this kind of progression is employed all the advantages of just intonation are lost, 
for the choice only lies between mistuned intervals and an abrupt depression or 
elevation of the general pitch. 


Actually the choice of the artist is to satisfy the ear, by making the D a 
mutable note. 

Palestrina will set the theorist right; for, as Tovey tells us, 
“Palestrina and his greatest contemporaries found that fastidious 
attention to euphony was their greatest stimulus towards producing 

rfect individual works of art ’’*'; and, as all are well aware who have 
a a good choir sing his music for unaccompanied voices, Palestrina’s 
technique was skilfully devised to avoid loss of pitch by the singers. The 
writer of the article in Grove was preoccupied with chords, and since 
both Stanford and Tovey warn us of the danger of thinking of harmony 
as consisting of individual chords instead of as counterpoint, let us set 
out his example as a phrase, transposing it down a fifth for a reason 
which will emerge, thus: 


or more simply as: 


a version of (1 
which I have transcribed in 2-2 time to facilitate the comparison (at *): 


Missa Brevis 


A few bars later he does it again, almost as if he were determined that 
we should know he had meant it: Minka Beauhe 


11. * The Integrity of Music’, p. 23. 
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I have continued this quotation for three extra bars, because the tech- 
nique that Palestrina used to handle the dissonance in the last but one 
of them, with its overlapping (treble and tenor) and crossing of parts, is 
acoustically so significant. 
A few bars earlier we find Palestrina writing: 
Missa Brevis 


pT! 
dd etc. 
a 
= 
* 


The notes in the sequence marked * are identical with those of our (2) 
above, except that the upper parts (here treble and alto) are inverted 
over the same bass (here tenor). The inversion only makes matters 
worse for the theorist. The fifth has very sharp definition; and the 
successions of fifths marked with square brackets must tend to cause a 
series of enharmonic changes in the tied notes of the alto or, in the final 
concord, to flatten the tenor D. 

In such contrasts between the conceptions of the nineteenth-century 
theorist and the practice of the great masters we find the reason for the 
observation by Bernard van Dieren which appears at the head of this article. 

The misconceptions of these theorists, involving as they did a rigid 
intonation for each note of the scale, were carried to their logical conclu- 
sion by their distinguished contemporary, Alexander J. Ellis, in the 
footnotes and the appendix he added to his translation of Helmholtz’s 
* Tonempfindungen’ as ‘ Sensations of Tone’. Ellis describes “‘ just 
intonation ” in one footnote to the first edition of his translation, p. 392. 
** But in just intonation ¢ to d is a major tone, and d to ¢e a minor tone, 
whereas g to a is a minor tone and a to 6 a major tone”. This, in fact, 
is a description of “‘ just temperament’’. It points to the nineteenth- 
century source of the new meaning given to “just intonation ”’. 
Dr. Wallis knew better. Nearly two centuries earlier, in 1698, three 
years after Purcell’s death, he communicated to the Royal Society 
(* Phil. Trans.’ for that year) a paper entitled ‘ On the division of the 
Monochord, or Section of the Musical Canon’. In the course of this 
paper Wallis divides the “‘ ditone or greater [major] third”, whose 
ratio he takes as 5: 4, into the greater [major] tone, g : 8, and the lesser 
[minor] tone 10 : 9. 

But whether fa, sol!* should be made the lesser, as 10 to.g, and sol, la the greater 
as g to 8; or this the lesser, as 10 to 9, and that the greater, as g to 8; or 
sometimes this and sometimes that, as there is occasion... , is somewhat 
indifferent. 

This is Stanford’s doctrine of the mutable notes. To Ellis it presented 
difficulty, for he supposed that the ambiguity, as he called it, arose from 
“the habits of composers in systematically ignoring the difference of a 
comma between the second of any major scale and sixth of the major 
scale of its subdominant ”’.** He was therefore satisfied that the great 
composers from Palestrina to Wagner had used temperaments, mean- 
tone or equal, in their compositions. Actually his arguments would 
prove, equally, that “‘ Sumer is icumen in” was written in tempered 
music long before temperaments were invented.'* To guide composers 
in the inflexions they could properly and deliberately make in his ‘‘ just 


12. In the gamut beginning with g, as ul, described in Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easie In ion’ 
‘ troduction ¢, 
¢@ and ¢ carry the names fa, sol and /a. sec 
* Translator’s footnote to * Sensations of Tone ’, Ist ed., p. 504. 
14. * Music & Letters’, October 1938, p. 448. 
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intonation ” he invented duodenes, which were a series of rigid scales 
within the scale, as it were. 

To-day the man of science, turning to Ellis’s acute observation of 
the intonation of bowed instruments, quoted on p. 135, would observe 
that surely here, in the practice of good string players, was evidence 
that the musical scale must be flexible. If the fact that the listener 
could not depend “‘ on hearing the same intonation twice” was truly 
described as “ forming the great point of perfection which distinguishes 
these musical instruments” (for that is what it amounts to), surely, he 
would say, there must be something wrong in these nineteenth-century 
theories. In this matter Ellis supposed that the science of acoustics 
could correct the practice of music, and he would have composers mark 
on the score those commatic changes which his theory indicated. Yet 
many artists who habitually play beautifully in tune on stringed instru- 
ments, by exercising to the full their faculty of hearing, have never 
heard of acomma. As Tertis tells us, “ the certain road to never-failing 
perfect intonation is listening of the most concentrated kind ”’.'* We have 
found the explanation of Ellis’s failure to appreciate the full significance 
of Helmholtz’s work in relating the properties of the ear to the music of 
great masters, and vice versa. 

A word of apology must be offered for Ellis. In his day he rightly 
enjoyed a high reputation, but his outlook on musical theory was typical 
of his period. Indeed his writings are particularly instructive in the 
errors of the period. He was born in 1814 (seven years before Helmholtz) 
and died in 1890. A scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, he was sixth 
wrangler (out of fifty-two) in 1837. He only just missed his double first, 
being top of the second class in the Classical Tripos in the same year. 
He is described in ‘ The Historical Register of the University of 
Cambridge’ as “ philologist and mathematician; President of the 
Philological Society 1872-4 and 1880-2; one of the earlier advocates of 
spelling reform”. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1864. 

When so distinguished and indefatigable a worker in his own field 
turned his attention to the scientific aspect of problems of musical theory, 
it was natural that his writings should command the respectful consi- 
deration of his contemporaries. It is an irony of fate that, regarded in 
the light of modern scientific knowledge and musical scholarship, they 
are no longer significant, and in the normal course they would now be 
forgotten. We shall not appreciate Ellis’s praiseworthy intentions at 
their proper value unless we realize the disabilities under which he 
laboured. We have touched on the outlook of the theorists of his day, 
and we have indicated the limited experimental resource he used. But 
his gravest disability lay in the fact that the music of Palestrina and his 
great English contemporaries was practically a sealed book to the 
nineteenth-century musician. Had Ellis been in a position to study 
sixteenth-century polyphony, as his successors can do to-day, he would 
have been the first to recognize the inadequacy of his own knowledge of 
musical technique, and to realize that such knowledge is necessary in 
any inquiry into the musical aspects of the problems of aural perception. 
That this is not an uncalled-for comment will be clear from the harmonies 

which Ellis added to the National Anthem to explain the use he made 
of his ‘‘ duodenes ”, harmonies recorded in his Appendix to the second 


edition of ‘ Sensations of Tone ’: 


15. Jbid., October 1939, p. 365. 
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While Ellis attached little musical value to his harmonies, an elementary 
acquaintance with counterpoint would have told him that he had sadly 
mishandled the chord of the 6-4 four times in these six bars. No musician 
who examines Ellis’s harmony will attach significance to his musical 
theories. 

It is because he secured for these theories some permanent record by 
setting out his conclusions in a series of interpolations, footnotes and 
additions to his translation of ‘ Tonempfindungen ’ that they fall to be 
“‘ confuted ” to-day. The serious student of Helmholtz who reads 
* Sensations of Tone’ can avoid them, for they are all carefully distin- 
guished from the authentic text by square brackets—a matter in which 
Ellis was very punctilious. What Ellis unfortunately failed to realize 
was that the use of his own conception of “ just intonation” in the 
translation of a number of passages in Chapter XVI obscured Helmholtz’s 
meaning. This chapter, in ‘ Sensations of Tone ’, has led many musicians 
to dismiss, on a first reading, the conclusions of Helmholtz’s experimental 
work, to their own loss. Helmholtz was too great a man of science, and 
too good a musician, to follow in the footsteps of nineteenth-century 
“ theoreticians”’. Indeed he describes them as theorizing friends of 
music who feast on arithmetical mysticism. 

To enable readers to judge for themselves, the passages in question 
have been set out below in tabular form. In the left-hand column is the 
original German of the third edition of ‘ Tonempfindungen’. In the 
right-hand column is Ellis’s translation of this edition which he used for 
the first edition of ‘ Sensations of Tone’. Page references are given for 
both, and. significant words are shown in italics. In the middle column 
is a suggested English translation, in language corresponding as closely 
as may be to the original German so as to avoid giving it an uninten- 
tional colour. For this translation I am indebted to my colleague 
Miss Dorothy Butterworth. Her collaboration was particularly valuable, 
for she not only brought to the task an intimate knowledge of German 
and considerable experience in translating scientific and technical papers 
written in German, but she was wholly unacquainted with the pseudo- 
scientific speculations of the nineteenth-century “ theoreticians”, and 
was therefore unable-—for the best of reasons—to read any trace of them 
into her translation. 

Some comments will be added later; but, by way of introduction, 
three points need mention. First, the quotations have been re-arranged 
in two groups, so as to bring together, first those describing Helmholtz’s 
experiments with his specially tuned Harmonium'* and then those 
which deal with the free intonation of voices and strings. Secondly, 
while Miss Butterworth used “‘ tuning *’ throughout in her first draft for 
Stimmung, we agreed to follow Tertis’s lead and use “ perfect intonation ”’ 
for strings played in perfect tune. On the other hand, for keyed instru- 
ments we avoided “ perfect tuning ’’ because it might possibly suggest a 
piano perfectly tuned in equal temperament, say with the aid of the 
chromatic strobostope.'’ We adopted “ true tuning ” instead, and to 
define it clearly we used “ tuning with true intervals” the first time. 
Finally, the reader would do well to refer at the outset to example 18, 
which explains Helmholtz’s definition of “ natural intervals”’** as 
intervals selected by his theory of consonance which was based on the 
properties of the ear and the effects of beating. 


Paces *Music & Letters’, October 1939, p. 366. In example 14 Helmholtz describes, at the outset, the 
objective of this instrument. Observe the use of the word interval. 


17. Jbid., October 1940, p. 355. 


18. Example 23 is t of the , ed in ‘ Musi P 
i mmreate ae par passage quoted in usic & Letters,’ October 1939, p. 365, about 
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The word “ euphony” which Miss Butterworth used, in her own 
draft, for the final example made a particular appeal, because it recalled 
the quotation from Bernard van Dieren at the head of this article and 
Tovey’s observation quoted on p. 133. 

Comparison between the two translations is interesting; but the only 
valid test of the suggested translations is to enter them in a copy of the 
first edition of ‘ Sensations of Tone’ and then judge whether they 
correctly disclose Helmholtz’s own thoughts. For this purpose they 
must be read in their context, and the chapter itself must be read in its 
scientific setting. The test is very convincing to me. Why Ellis’s outlook 
differed from Helmholtz’s emerges clearly from one of -his footnotes!® in 
which he wrote: 

It is precisely here . . . that those who study just intonation on paper or on 
instruments without fixed tones (as the voice and the violin) differ from those who 
study it on instruments with fixed tones. The former find no difficulty in the leap 
[by which Ellis referred to an interval that demanded an enharmonic change, as 
Helmholtz had explained in the text]. The latter find it unnatural and impossible. 
And so it appears to me. 

The italics are the present writer’s, and they sum up the whole of this 
article in six words. On the other hand ‘ Tonempfindungen ’ may be 
summed up as a searching discussion of the simple truth that music is 
something we hear, a truth which demands inquiry into how we hear 
and what we hear, and the difference between the vibrations we listen 
to and the tones we perceive.”° 


* * 


The quotations made in this paper from the first edition of ‘ Sensa- 
tions of Torie’, for comparison with the original German, and the 
harmonies which Ellis added to the National Anthem are here repro- 
duced with the ready assent of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., the 
publishers of ‘ Sensations of Tone’, for which the writer desires to 
record his cordial thanks. 


1%. Translator’s footnote to ‘ Sensations of Tone’, Ist ed., p. 512. 
20. * Music & Letters’, October 1939, pp. 368-370, 


HOURS WITH MUZIO CLEMENTI 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


*Grapus ad Parnassum’. On hearing or reading these words, which 
way will a musician’s thoughts turn? A learned contrapuntist will doubt- 
less think of the treatise on counterpoint bearing this title, the work of the 
early eighteenth-century composer Johann Joseph Fux, which was widely 
read by his contemporaries and later studied diligently by Haydn and 
Mozart.. A pianist of the older school, nurtured in the best keyboard 
traditions, will inevitably recall many an hour spent in practising the 
collection of a hundred studies adorned by this title, composed by Muzio 
Clementi. A younger student of the piano may perhaps have come across 
the words only upon becoming acquainted with Debussy’s ‘ Children’s 
Corner ’ suite, and, if he has enquired why the opening piece is entitled 
‘Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum’, he will probably have been told that 
Debussy wrote it with the intention of poking fun at Clementi’s voluminous 
collection of exercises. 

The name of Clementi thus occurs twice in connection with the 
scholastic title, both times in relation to the technical side of musicianship ; 
a coincidence which is indicative of the current state of opinion regarding 
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Clementi’s place in the world of music. He is highly esteemed as a great 
educator of pianists: no history of pianoforte music could be complete 
without a section devoted to his contribution to it, nor could any dis- 
cussion of the development of sonata form be well-balanced without 
reference to his important work in this direction. 

But what of Clementi the composer of symphonies, of chamber music 
and of over sixty piano sonatas ? Where are the pianists who study the 
sonatas as a matter of course, just as they study those of Scarlatti, Emanuel 
Bach, Haydn and Mozart; and when, if ever, does a composition by 
Clementi figure in a concert programme ? And what of Clementi the 
man—the Roman youth, the London veteran, so passionately attached 
to his art that not only did he play the piano with consummate skill, teach 
it with inspiring enthusiasm and write for it with unfailing understanding, 
but went even to the lengths of setting up as a manufacturer of his beloved 
instrument so that he could introduce improvements in pianoforte 
mechanism, and of founding a publishing firm to produce, in addition to 
his own compositions, those of some of his contemporaries, Haydn and 
Beethoven among them. This remarkable man played a five-fold part 
in the world of the piano. If ever a pianist of to-day nceded to summon 
up a tutelary spirit, surely it would be Clementi’s name which he would 
invoke—Muzio Clementi, whose mortal remains rest in the great cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, under a stone bearing an inscription which 
claims that he was “‘ called the Father of the Pianoforte ’’, and that “ his 
fame as a musician and composer, acknowledged throughout Europe, 
procured him the honour of public interment ”’. 

But the twentieth century has almost forgotten this great figure, and 
signs of interest in his work are few. The man who was idolized and 
venerated by his contemporaries is neglected or slighted by the present 
generation. Yet Clementi has a rich gift to bestow upon the musician of 
to-day—a twofold gift. For the pianist who desires music which is 
expressly devised for his instrument, and which lies so perfectly under the 
hands that the playing of it is sheer joy from start to finish, he spreads a 
feast of pianistic treasures in great diversity of mood: witty, turbulent, 
rustic; wistful, serene, majestic. Part of the secret of their beauty lies in 
their playability—their perfect fitness to the medium for which they were 
created. 

To the musician who is more particularly interested in the evolution 
of pianoforte writing Clementi has something to reveal which possibly no 
other composer has manifested to such a marked degree. It might perhaps 
be termed the faculty of musical prophecy, for Clementi anticipates in 
amazing fashion many of the future developments of pianoforte style. Who 
could imagine that an eighteenth-century composer, born before Mozart 
and dying five years after Beethoven, could have written music which not 
only points forward frequently to times as far ahead as those of Brahms, 
Debussy and early Scriabin, but which contains many a passage bearing 
the impress of their very individual styles ? This power of evoking the 
musical future, of conjuring up the spirit of works by Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann and composers of an even later period so vividly that one must 
needs turn to them quickly and marvel at how they were foretold by the 
earlier writer, is Clementi’s peculiar fascination for his modern discoverer. 

* In Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ’ Clementi is designated 
as the “ originator of the proper treatment of the modern pianoforte as 
distinguished from the harpsichord ’’. To realize the essential difference 
between the two keyboard styles it is only necessary to play an early 
sonata by Haydn or Mozart and to follow it by one of Clementi’s. It can 
then clearly be seen that Clementi’s work is the link between the old world 
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of the harpsichord and the new world of the grand piano. The debt which 
the modern pianist owes to this pioneer of the instrument is incalculable. 

The process of assembling the necessary equipment for exploration in 
the Clementine regions is in itself something of a Gradus ad Parnassum, 
and unfortunately this particular Parnassus is not completely attainable. 
While the entire ‘ Gradus’, the twelve sonatinas and a few smaller works 
may be easily purchased, the mustering of the large number of piano 
sonatas, works of the highest interest, presents several difficulties. There 
is no book in the English language dealing with Clementi’s life and works, 
and information as to the available editions of his compositions is scanty, 
even in the omniscient Grove. However, the longish article on Clementi in 
this dictionary, valuable for its biographical details and critical estimate of 
the master as performer, teacher and composer, refers the reader to G. C. 
Paribeni’s indispensable monograph, ‘ Muzio Clementi nella vita e nell’ 
arte ’, and to J. S. Shedlock’s book on ‘ The Pianoforte Sonata’. From the 
former it can be learned that the Litolff Edition of fifty-eight sonatas is the 
most complete modern collection; but efforts to obtain it are made almost 
in vain, for the edition, being a German publication, is no longer procurable 
in this country. For consolation, however, the student can turn to 
Shedlock, to find, in his chapter on Clementi, a sentence which, though 
written over forty years ago, is singularly relevant to our time: “‘ To the 
true lover of music, choice selections are more precious than complete 
editions.” 

Happily, several “ choice selections’ are available, two of which are 
more or less indigenous to our native soil and therefore easily acquired: 
the British-born Augener Edition of twenty sonatas and the “ naturalized ”’ 
Peters Edition of twenty-four. The remaining selections are of foreign 
origin, but are still obtainable: the Cotta Edition of sixteen sonatas; 
the Maurice Senart Edition of ‘ Vingt Sonates et Caprices ’ with Wyzewa’s 
extremely interesting preface and historical notes; the Universal Edition 
of thirty-two, including the two capriccio-sonatas; and lastly the Breitkopf 
& Hartel Edition which contains eight complete sonatas together with six 
single movements from others. These collections, which together comprise 
forty-two of the fifty-eight sonatas in the Litolff Edition, inevitably dupli- 
cate and overlap each other to a considerable extent, as may be seen from 
the appended list; but some of the gaps can be filled by the very few 
separate numbers of the Litolff Edition which can still be obtained, though 
with difficulty, in London. There the supply ends. Even second-hand 
copies of any of the editions are extremely rare, and only by a visit to the 
British Museum can access to the whole set be assured. In the Reading 
Room there the beautifully engraved original edition of sixty-four sonatas 
in eleven volurves published by Breitkopf & Hartel may be seen in its 
entirety. 

However, all the time and trouble spent in acquiring the sonatas are 
more than repaid by the immense interest which can be gained by making 
acquaintance with these works. Imbued, as they are, so strongly with the 
spirit of freshness, clarity and euphony, reading them is a pleasure, playing 
them a delight, possessing them a privilege. 

Only in the Senart Edition are the sonatas arranged in chronological 
order and their dates of composition or publication indicated ; but the 
opus numbers are, with few exceptions, a fairly reliable guide to the order 
in which the works were written, and dates of publication may be ascer- 
tained from Paribeni’s book. Chronology, however, is not such a vital 
matter in the study of Clementi as it is in that of other composers, for his 
style does not show a steady development throughout his career, and some 
of his most startling innovations may be found in early works. Moreover, 
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fascinating and profitable as it is to the specialist musician to examine 
systematically the whole of this composer’s output, it is little less rewarding 
to the general practitioner of the piano to seek out in particular those of the 
works which, by reason of their intrinsic beauty, have stood the test of time 
and are the most likely to appeal to the player and listener of to-day. The 
specialist can rely on Paribeni’s exhaustive treatise as a guide to the com- 
prehensive study of Clementi; the pianist may perhaps find in the present 
pages a few points which will arouse his interest in a number of enchanting 
compositions. 

In this short essay it will not-be possible to touch more than the fringe 
of a very wide subject, and since so much matter must be compressed into 
so small a space, the following plan will be adopted as best fitted to display, 
in twofold manner, the composer’s twofold legacy. After a short review 
of the chief elements of Clementi’s style and of his treatment of form, a 
section will be devoted first of all to enumerating the principal features of 
his keyboard idiom and to illustrating them by means of reference to some 
of the works in which they are best exemplified. Secondly, an examination 
will be made of a few of the works which bear the most striking resem- 
blances to those of succeeding composers: the works, that is to say, in 
which Clementi’s art of musical prophecy is most clearly apparent—his 
power of calling up spirits from the vasty deep of the unknown future. 

First, as to style. The player of a Clementi pianoforte sonata or study 
will immediately be impressed by its perfect layout for the keyboard, by 
the extensive use made of the instrument’s whole compass and by the 
employment of those many devices of pianoforte technique to which the 
modern pianist is accustomed. Clementi was an incomparable strategist 
of the keyboard, using its every resource with skill and daring. But he 
was not merely a showman: under his hands the instrument became a 
medium for musical ideas which hitherto could not have been so tellingly 
conveyed except by other means—by the orchestra, the organ or com- 
binations of chamber instruments. Something of Scarlatti’s nimble wit, 
of Emanuel Bach’s serious thoughtfulness, of Haydn’s sturdy gaiety and 
of Mozart’s ethereal grace can be felt in Clementi’s pages, and to this 
distillation is added his own individual contribution to the sum-total: a 
rich sonority, a warm expressiveness and an insinuating tenderness such as 
could never have been charmed out of the harpsichord manuals, but which 
could now be easily persuaded from the keyboard of the early pianoforte. 

As a craftsman Clementi was superb. His strenuous training in counter- 
point during his boyhood in Rame, and the years of experimenting at the 
keyboard in his early manhood in England, gave him a wonderful com- 
mand of the polyphonic, the harmonic and the technical sides of the art. 
His compositions bear the oa tre of fine workmanship: everything is 
well turned, whether it be a double fugue, a canon, a sonata movement or a 
simple accompanied melody; the left-hand part is always interesting, the 
middle parts are melodic, and even when the musical ideas are trivial the 
manner of expressing them is invariably elegant. 

As to his treatment of form little need be said here, for in such text- 
books as refer to Clementi as a sonata writer the authors confine their 
attention very iargely to the formal aspect of his art. It should, however, 
be remarked that Clementi allowed himself a good deal of latitude in his 
treatment of the established forms and that he springs many a charming 
surprise upon the player who is expecting everything to proceed according 
to plan. Perhaps the chief surprise in sonata movements is his idio- 
syncrasy of restating the principal subject, at the opening of the recapitu- 
lation, in a remote key instead of in the usual tonic. The remoteness 
varies from the dominant or sub-dominant to the lowered mediant or the 
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flattened leading-note. This last-named irregularity is exemplified in the 
first movement of the Sonata in D, Op. 17 (* La Chasse’), where, after a 
short development, the principal subject suddenly appears in C major, 
and an elaborate transition is needed to restore the situation in time for the 
restatement of the second subject in its proper key. Often, too, he masks 
the return of a theme so cunningly, by letting it reappear above an accom- 
panying figure carried over from the previous section, that its entry passes 
almost unnoticed, and only later does the player realize that he is back on 
familiar ground. A beautiful example of this occurs in the second move- 
ment of the Sonata in C, Op. 34, No. 1. 

Clementi used the variation form for sonata movements only rarely, 
and then in purely conventional manner; yet his skill in varying and 
decorating subjects and themes on their subsequent appearances throughout 
movements in other forms was great. A particularly fine example of such 
treatment occurs in the finale of the Sonata in G, Op. 40, No. 1, where the 
rondo subject makes its last appearance, with the theme melodically 
varied, divided in syncopated octaves between the two hands—a forecast 
of many Brahms accompaniments—and presented in augmentation. For 
a moment it is almost unrecognizable. The most interesting of all 
Clementi’s essays in the variation form is a study, No. 95 of the ‘ Gradus ’, 
which bears the title ‘ Stravaganze’. At first sight this piece, divided into 
four sections, each in a different key, F major, A, Dp and F, appears to be 
a very disjointed composition; but closer acquaintance reveals the fact 
that the left hand is entrusted with a theme which remains constant 
throughout the first three sections—except for its transpositions in the three 
different keys—-whereas the right hand is merely spinning a decorative 
web of accompaniment above it, increasingly ornate as it proceeds. In 
the last section the left hand, after a final attempt to restate the theme, 
surrenders its individuality and joins the right hand in a Lisztian cadenza 
which rounds off this highly original piece. 

On the polyphonic side Clementi was very active. He was an inde- 
fatigable writer of fugues and canons, using this latter texture not only for 
many separate pieces in the ‘Gradus’, but for the whole third move- 
ment—half in modo retto and half in medo contrario—in the Sonata in G, 
Op. 40, No. 1, as well as for the middle section of the slow movement of 
Op. 50, No. 1. Many a short passage in canon is inserted throughout his 
pages, and canonic imitations abound. He was an adept, too, at double 
counterpoint and inversion, devices he used so frequently that the Clementi 
player soon learns that passages which may seem obscure on their first 
presentation will be certain to explain themselves later on when they 
reappear with the parts in reversed position. ' 

A particular distinction is imparted to many of Clementi’s sonatas by 
his power of suggesting on the keyboard the varied tone-colours of the 
orchestra. Consideration of this point leads to the vexed question, raised 
by both Wyzewa and Paribeni, as to whether some of the sonatas are in 
reality pianoforte transcriptions of the composer’s lost symphonies. While 
there is reliable evidence of the two sonatas of Op. 34 having originally 
been conceived for orchestra—the C major as a piano concerto and the 
G minor as a symphony—there is at present no definite proof of any of the 
others having been first composed for orchestra and only later transcribed 
for piano, although a few of the later sonatas, most especially the Capriccio- 
Sonata in C, Op. 47, are so ungrateful to the pianist that they do indeed 
sound and feel like transcriptions. There are, however, certain orchestral 
touches in a great deal of Clementi’s piano writing which lend plausibility 
to the transcription theory: the frequent changes of register for the same 
phrase, the independence of melodic parts, the contrasts in dynamics 
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and the sudden sforgandi. Both Wyzewa and Paribeni regard these, and 
other features, as probable indications of the orchestral origin of the works 
in which they are embodied; but Paribeni is more inclined to consider 
them as the composer’s contribution to the enrichment of pianoforte style, 
and he points out that they are the very elements which would make the 
scoring of such works an easy matter. Clementi is known to have been a 
skilful orchestrator: the two Op. 34 Sonatas prove that he was equally 
skilful as a transcriber. 

Now as to the keyboard devices which differentiate Clementi’s com- 
positions from those of his predecessors, and which constitute one half of 
his twofold legacy to the pianist of to-day. First and foremost comes his 
habit of writing extensive passages of successive intervals for a single hand, 
chiefly thirds, but often sixths and octaves. Mozart despised him for his 
prodigality with the first-named, and indeed the effect they sometimes 
produce is merely one of virtuosity. Yet these torrents of thirds often lend 
the same kind of brilliance to the melodic outline as do doublings by wind 
instruments above the main body of the orchestral strings. Such, for 
instance, is the effect of their use in the finale ( presto) of the Sonata in 
FZ minor, Op. 26, No. 2. On occasion, however, Clementi reserved his 
chains of intervals for artistic and impressionist purposes, as in the slow 
movement of the Sonata in Bp, Op. 14, No. 1, where a scale of thirds in the 
right hand, descending above a solitary bass note, gives the same feeling 
of haunting melancholy as does the scale of ascending thirds in the prelude 
to Act III of ‘ Tristan’. Again, during the first movement of the Sonata in 
A, Op. 26, No. 1, he several times fills a few bars with undulating sixths, 
alternating fifths and sixths or successive fourths, fifths and sixths, simply 
for the purpose of decorating static left-hand chords. The passages do not 
advance the musical argument, but they lend a very beautiful iridescence 
to the texture, especially as they fade away in the pianissimo coda. As for 
octave passages, they occur frequently, even as early as Op. 2, but never, 
perhaps, with quite such vehemence as in the presto section of the second 
movement of Op. 7, No. 2, in C, where the right hand is given more than 
a page of semiquaver octaves in C minor. This is an excess of virtuosity; 
but in the turbulent presto of Op. 7, No. 3, in G minor, the octave passages 
are finely designed, first to oaks sonority to the left- hand part and then to 
participate in an exciting contest by canon in contrary motion, staccato, 
between the two hands. Sometimes Clementi would make his octaves 
even more resonant by added thirds, as in the first movement of Op. 46, 
No. 3, in C. Such a glittering display i is fully justified in this particular 
instance, for the whole movement is conceived more in concerto than 
sonata style and includes a cadenza in which the enhanced octaves finally 

pear above and below an extended trill. One single work exhibits the 
effective use of all these different kinds of interval passages: the Sonata in 
A, Op. 2, No. 2, in two movements. It is neither so poetic nor so brilliant 
as the later sonatas just mentioned, but it is nevertheless so daring, con- 
sidering that it is one of the composer’s first published works, that it is 
difficult to believe that it could have been written as early as 1773. 

The crossing of hands, such a distinguished feature of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord style, was also a favourite device with Clementi, 
who however utilized it for rather different purposes from those of his 
brilliant forerunner. Whereas Scarlatti, seems to have employed the 
stratagem from sheer exuberance, or just but of devilry to make matters as 
difficult as possible for the player, Clementi held it in reserve, except in 
some of his studies, for definite colour purposes: either for conveying an 
orchestral effect, where one hand imitates alternate entries by high- and 
low-pitched instruments while the other maintains a flowing accompani- 
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ment, as in the Sonata last mentioned, and in the finale of that in F minor, 
Op. 14, No. 3; or for adding over-tones, like harp harmonics, above the 
lower structure, as in the Adagio of the Sonata in Bb, Op. 46; or for creating 
an echo effect, as towards the end of the F# minor Sonata already referred 
to. Once he used the device in a subtle fashion which cannot be relegated 
to any of these categories: in the Maestoso of Op. 7, No. 1. The bars in 
question are written in the polyphonic style, as if designed for a string 
quartet, and there seems to be no reason why the hands should be crossed, 
until the passage is tried with the hand in the reverse position, when it is 
realized that the balance between the two touches is not nearly so effective 
as it is when the original version is played. How well Clementi understood 
the different capacities of the two hands and the nuances of piano touch 
and tone ! 

Another typical feature of his artistry is the prolonged use of a drone- 
bass to add a pastoral tinge to his pages. Examples may be found in the 
*‘ Air Suisse’ of the Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 5; in the Allegro di molto 
of the Sonata in Cy Op. 39, No. 1; in the Presto of the Sonata in F, Op. 36, 
No. 2 and, best of all, in the presto finale of Op. 39, No. 3, where the rondo 
theme is stated above a rocking pedal-point every time it appears. Indeed, 
this whole opening section of eighty bars rests entirely upon the drone 
accompaniment except for a very brief interlude, and the movement might 
well typify a rustic merry-making enlivened by village musicians, so naive 
and jocund does it sound. 

The metric and rhythmic interest in Clementi’s works is slight in com- 
parison with that in Haydn’s and Mozart’s, save in one respect—in the 
combinations of irregular groups of different note-values so frequently 
introduced into movements in both fast and slow tempos: three against 
four, five against two and other disparate amalgamations, reference to 
which will be made later on. His phrase-lengths, on the other hand, are 
commonly of the normal four or eight bars, and when these are either 
extended or contracted, or when successions of cross-accents occur, the 
player experiences something of a shock, so accustomed has he become to 
the unfailing regularity of the rhythmic periods. The most arresting of 
these shocks is caused by the recurrent ritmo di tre battute in both movements 
of the Sonata in F, Op. 36, No. 2, composed in 1798, nearly twenty years 
before Beethoven immortalized this rhythmic rarity in the scherzo of the 
ninth Symphony. But, if Clementi was often deficient in rhythmic enter- 
prise, he excelled in transmitting impetuosity to his quick movements, 
which flow so swiftly that the player is carried along irresistibly with the 
current. Such movements, among others, are the Presto of Op. 35, No. 2, 
in Ep, the Prestissimo of Op. 10, No. 1, in A, as well as many studies in the 
* Gradus ’, which to all intents and purposes are moto-perpetuos. 

And now the second half of the legacy: Clementi’s magic power of 
evocation, so remarkably displayed in the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum’. The 
* Gradus ’, from which work examples in this section will almost exclusively 
be drawn, was published between 1817 and 1826, at which time 
Mendelssohn and the apostles of romanticism—Chopin, Schumann, Liszt 
and Wagner—were all in their earliest youth and had not yet published 
anything which could have influenced Clementi’s manner of composing. 
Yet, in playing through the ‘ Gradus ’, the pianist immediately recognizes 
styles of writing which he has, always been accustomed to associating 
primarily with this group of composers. Mendelssohn’s mellifluous 


facility peeps out in No. 86, his limpid symmetry in Nos. 59 and 70, and 
his sentimental tunefulness in No. g1, four studies conceived in the very 
style of the ‘Lieder ohne Worte ’—No. g1 particularly recalling the 
formerly much admired ‘ Duetto ’. 
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Chopin’s idiom is even more strongly adumbrated. The same elaborate 
chromaticism with which he endowed both his melodic line and harmonic 
structure is to be found in Nos. 2 and 5; his-predilection for building a 
whole study upon a single figure is foreshadowed in No. 34 and his love of 
combining a right-hand part of pulsating chords with a left-hand part of 
melodic significance—as in his well-known Etude in Ab (No. 26)—is 
anticipated in No. 27. His use of little chromatic tendrils to decorate a 
slow-moving melody is presaged in the adagio introduction of No. 62—a 
strangely wistful prologue which recalls the nostalgic mood of some of the 
mazurkas. If only Clementi, like Chopin, had given his great didactic 
work the simpler name of ‘ Etudes’ rather than burdened it with an 
academic title, how many of the pieces might have found their way into 
the brighter light of the concert room instead of remaining in comparative 
obscurity within the confines of the teaching profession ! 

Schumann’s intensely personal style is prefigured more conspicuously 
in some of the sonatas than in the ‘Gradus’: as for instance in the 
passionately colourful Op. 7, No. 1, in G minor, and in the unsurpassably 
pianistic ending of the slow movement of Op. 46, in Bp, where the last 
two bars conjure up the filigree tracery of the ‘ Vogel als Prophet’. But 
it is in the ‘ Gradus’ that his love of combining irregular groups of notes is 
most markedly anticipated, as in No. 95, entitled ‘ Bizzarria’, a moto 
perpetuo in 2-4, in which the crotchet beat is divided into five semiquavers 
in one hand, the other hand supporting it with an accompaniment of two 
quavers to the beat. In No. 94, the ‘ Stravaganze’ already mentioned, 
other even more elaborate varieties of irregular groupings are to be found, 
and many other examples could be cited. The beautifully flowing piano 
parts of Schumann’s songs, such as the rippling texture of * Auftrage ’, are 
evoked by No. 22, in Ap, built upon a single plashing figure, which sounds 
so much like a song’ accompaniment that one is constantly expecting a 
vocal melody to burgeon above it. 

Liszt’s name has already been mentioned in connection with the 
chromatic cadenza of the ‘ Stravaganze’. Other facets of his style are 
pre-figured in many studies in the ‘ Gradus’, especially in No. 44, in 
F minor: his resplendent passage-work and his impassioned melodic 
rhetoric. This particular study is darkly coloured, restless and full of 
foreboding, a harbinger of many a Liszt concert pieee to come. 

A slightly Wagnerian touch was noted earlier on; a more striking one 
now comes into view and is mentioned here, though it is not concerned 
with any feature of actual pianoforte technique, because it points forward 
to a passage in ‘ Die Meistersinger’. No. go of the ‘Gradus’, a fugato 
in E major, has a quite remarkably strong affinity with the prelude 
to Act III of this opera. Although the fugato moves in a rather quicker 
tempo than the prelude, it is vested with the same quiet dignity, the same 
controlled passion. Not only are there thematic likenesses between the 
two compositions, but the treatment of one of these in the fugato strongly 
recalls the climax of the prelude, where the strings, having reached their 
highest point after a gradual ascent, slowly descend by a threefold 
sequence. The corresponding bars in the fugato lack the triplet figure which 
gives the Wagner theme its feeling of urgency, but the four quavers rising 
scale-wise followed by the falling interval of a fifth, which are common 
to both, link them so closely that the player of the fugato might almost 
imagine he was trying over a preliminary sketch of the prelude, or even 
that he was himself extemporizing upon some of its themes. The very 
spirit of Hans Sachs seems to hover above these two pages of serene 


polyphony. 
Among the composers born after Clementi’s death in 1832 there are 
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three, at least, whose characteristic styles of pianoforte writing he had 
already partially revealed in his own compositions: Brahms, Debussy 
and Scriabin. The turbulent Brahms of the G minor Ballade, Op. 118, 
can be clearly foreseen in the Allegro agitato in C minor, No. 96, with its 
strong accents and recurring leaps in both hands. The gentler Brahms of 
some of the Intermezzi can be traced in the smooth contrary motion 
arpeggios of No. 72, in E minor. The scholarly Brahms who so frequently 
used canons and canonic imitations, and the modal Brahms who would 
often poise his harmony alternately on a minor chord and its relative 
major—as he did in the Vivace of the second movement of his violin Sonata 
in A—will both be detected in the middle section of No. 84; while the 
reckless Brahms, in Zigeuner mood, is present in spirit in the Presto e 
vigoroso, No. 85. Not only in the ‘ Gradus ’, but in the sonatas too, these 
fingerprints of Brahms make their appearance. Who could possibly listen 
to the development section of the opening movement of Clementi’s F~ 
minor Sonata without finding himself hearing, as if in the distance, the 
oboe solo, with its throbbing accompaniment, from the Andante of the 
Brahms C minor Symphony ? Who could wrestle with the soaring octaves 
in the Allegro of the capriccio-Sonata in E minor without being aware of the 
many likenesses to the uncompromisingly rugged passages of the first 
movement of the piano Concerto in D minor? Brahms and Clementi as 
pianoforte composers have much more in common than might be expected 
from two such strongly contrasted personalities. 

Debussy, as already remarked, amused himself by parodying Clementi, 
and indeed the grandiose Latin title of the studies might perhaps be 
justifiably regarded as fair game for a jeu d’esprit. But did Debussy know 
Clementi’s No. 24 of the ‘Gradus’ ? It is a piece (in F$ minor) which 
he himself might easily have penned as a sketch for his luminous aquatint, 
* Jardins sous la pluie’, some sections of which it so closely resembles 
that the two pieces can be played successively without any jarring effect. 
This Clementi study is more truly pianistic and musically far more satis- 
fying than any of Debussy’s ‘ Douze Etudes’, written near the end of his 
life and dedicated to the memory of Chopin. 

How very unlikely it seems that any trace of the visionary Scriabin’s 
esoteric style could be found in the work of the classically-minded Clementi. 
And yet, two short pieces in the ‘ Gradus’, Nos. 56 and 83, each only a 
page in length, conjure up some of the Russian composer’s early preludes. 
‘The very appearance of the first, an Adagio patetico in Bp minor, recalls the 
opening page of the ‘ Poéme’, Op. 32, No. 1, with its melodically inter- 
esting left-hand part in triplets flowing under a right-hand part in which 
the beats are frequently divided into fours and sixes. In character, too, 
it is typically Scriabinesque: nebulous in outline and yearningly ex- 
pressive. No. 83, in B minor, another piece written in groups of four 
against six, is even more mysterious. The musical interest lies in an inner 
voice which winds its serpentine way, cantabile, beneath a vaulting of 
right-hand arpeggios, sotto voce. Each of these pieces is designed as a 
prelude to a succeeding movement, and, as each ends with an imperfect 
cadence, neither is complete in itself. Were it not for this, both would 
surely have been played as separate pieces, and they might have become 
better known and much loved. How many unsuspected treasures does the 
* Gradus’ reveal ! 

To turn aside from these evocations to another aspect of the essential 
Clementi is to discover a set of works of a kind entirely different from those 
already discussed: a collection of refreshingly simple movements of the 
divertimento type, jaunty, spirited and brimful of dry humour. Such are 
many of the movements of the sonatas Opp. 10, 17, 24, 25, 27, 30, 33, 39 
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and some of the sonatinas. To modern ears they may sound old-fashioned, 
but they have the same kind of “ period” value as has early Victorian 
furniture—not long ago despised, but now eagerly sought after and prized. 
A choreographer who happened to light upon these movements would 
find in them an entrancing musical background for a ballet. The bi- 
centenary of Clementi’s birth falls in 1952: in what more charming 

manner could it be celebrated than by a production of a ballet set to his 
music ? Scarlatti and Rossini have already provided settings for two 

immensely successful ballets: their fellow-countryman, standing midway 
between them in date and style, could furnish music equally attractive, 
and a Clementi ballet might remind the world of this great musician and 
reawaken interest in his unaccountably neglected compositions. It might 
even suggest to publishers that there are still several pleasing and inter- 
esting sonatas, especially those of Op. 10, Op. 14 and Op. 30, which are 


not readily accessible to musicians in this country since they are not - 


included in any native edition. 
In the meantime, pianists who possess the best of Clementi’s sonatas and 


studies now available will spend many happy hours in exploring them, 
playing them and delighting continually in their beauty. 


LIST OF THE EDITIONS OF CLEMENTI’S SONATAS 


Date of | Date of Auge- | Peters Cotta®| Senart | Uni- Selected 
0, No. | | Compo- i-| mer | | versa ition 
- os | sition? \cation® | 4 vols. 4 vols. | 2 vols. 2 vols. | Seek. 5 vols. | 3 vols. 
2| 1 | Sonata, C major 1770 | 1773 | 
3 Bb major } +s Il Vv ii 
6 | _ (See Op. 35) 
Sonata, Ep major | 1782 | 
3 | G minor £4. I IV 
8 | (See Op. 30) j | | 
1 | Sonata, Bb major so] os | IV 
10; 1 A major oo | WBZ] oe | 
11 | (See Op. 47) | | 
13; 2 | C major | 1791 
14 1 Bb major -. | 1784 | 1784 I | WW} | 
2 F major 4 > 
3 | F minor | | 
- D major | 
c (* La Chasse’) | 1787 
20} - | Ep major | 
2 | F major | | | 1 | 
3 Ep major I jeiv | 
25 Ss C major | | 1790 IV I 
| G major | ul I Beas 
26; 1 | A major IV j ws 
30 | 1 | Sonata,G minor | 1708] af] os 
35 | 1 | Sonata, F major | 


1. These dates, so far as they are ascertainable at all, are in many cases uncertain. 
2. The works in these two editions can be obtained singly as well as in the volumes. 
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LIST OF THE EDITIONS OF CLEMENTI’S SONATAS (continued) 


Key 


tom | wre 


Sonata, A major 


F major 
C major 
C major 
G major 
D major 
G major 


B minor. . 


D major 


B> major 
, E> major 
major 


Capriccio, E minor 
major 
Sonata, A major 
) minor 


| Date of \Date of Auge- Peters | Cotta? Senart Litolff 
] | | | versal | Edition 

5 vols |3. vols. 


Compo-| Publi- 


| sition! | cation | 4 vols. | 4 vols. | 2 vols. 


1798 IV 


| 1798 
| 1802 
1782 | 1784 
1781 | 1784 

or 

1782 


1821 | 1821 


| 1821 | 1821 


G minor (‘Didone | 


ner 


II 


| 2 vols. | 8 vols. | 


Uni- | Selected 


I 
Il I 
I 
Il 
| 
} 
| WW 
| 


to — core 


le 


Vol. I 


1 Op. 27 
2 » 80] 
3 

4 

5 » 33 
6 

7 

8 34 
9 

10 , 
ll 

12 36 
13 

14 

15 » & 
16 

17 

18 , 8 
iv 

20 

21 39 
22 

23 

24 » 40 
25 

26 

27 46 
28 

30 
31 

32 


E> major 
D major 
Cc major 
G major 
Bb major 
F major 


* These dates, so far as they are ascertainable at all, are in many cases uncertain. 

* The works in these two editions can be obtained singly as well as in the volumes. 
* Originally Op. 11, republished Leipzig 1805 with a new Adagio for No. 1. 

» This is the Sonata which may have suggested the main theme of the ‘ Magic Flute’ overture to Mozart. 
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Breitkopf & Hiartel’s Popular Edition of Clementi’s 64 Piano Sonatas, in 3 volumes (now out of print) : 


| vol. If | No. 38 
34 


» 39 
» & 
» 42 
» $6 
| » 46 
| ‘ 
| 
rar 
» 
o 
» 52 
» 53 
» 56 
» 60 
» 62 
» 63 
64 
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FRANCIS COLMAN’S ‘REGISTER OF 
OPERAS’, 1712-1734 
By Rosert W. Bascock 


In the British Museum is an often-referred-to manuscript' denoted 
‘Opera Register from 1712 to 1734 by the father of Geo. Colman, 
British Consul at Leghorn’.* This manuscript was printed in * The 
Mask ’” for July 1926 and January 1927,° without reference, however, to 
its specific Add. number (11258) and with a considerable variety of 
editorial changes, errors and omissions, in spite of the fact that the 
Editor himself specifically wrote: ‘“. .. we shall publish the entire 
MS. in the next few numbers of ‘ The Mask ’, printing it as it is written, 
faults and all’. Hence the first purpose of this paper will be to point 
out these many editorial differences from the original, with a plea for a 
re-editing of the manuscript. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll, in his ‘ History of Early Eighteenth- 
Century Drama, 1700-50 ’,5 remarked at the beginning of his discussion 
of ‘ Italian and English Operas * that a manuscript existed ‘ compiled 
by F. Colman and covering the years 1712-1728 (Add. MS. 11258) ’,’ 
but this is a distinct error in fact, for the manuscript proceeds to 1734. 
Furthermore, some of the dates Professor Nicoll assigns to the production 
of specific operas* during this period differ somewhat from those given 
for these operas by the Colman manuscript. The second purpose of 
this paper, then, will be to point out some of these minor differences, 
with a question as to the problem of relative authenticity. 

Curiously enough, however, in recording revivals of Handel’s 
* Rinaldo’ and new productions of Handel and other musicians, Pro- 
fessor Nicoll did actually go to the end of the manuscript record—that 
is to 1734—so that he did not throw out of perspective the effect of Gay’s 
* Beggar’s Opera ’ on Handel after 1728. Thence comes our third purpose: 
to survey the years 1728 to 1734 more carefully in the Colman manus- 
cript in order to evaluate, to some extent, the immediate effect of Gay’s 
opera on Handel’s subsequent success. 

The original transcription of the manuscript in ‘ The Mask’ con- 
tained practically no commentary at all, and, as noted above, not even 
the MS. number was given. But what is more important is that in the 
course of his transcript the Editor failed precisely to reproduce the 
original manuscript, “ faults and all”, in a wide variety of ways: (1) 
he actually omitted material from the manuscript, though not very often; 
(2) he failed to indicate the words Colman inserted above the lines of 
the manuscript; (3) he did not reproduce Colman’s peculiar vertical 
lines at the right of the manuscript (and so lost track of the word-order) ; 
(4) he committed errors in punctuation by modernizing the manus- 
cript; (5) he made editorial changes that were wholly unwarranted 

1. Add. MS. 11258—41 ff. Only ff. 19-82 include the ‘ Register of Operas’. 

2. British Museum notation. For Francis Colman see under George Colman in the DNB and E. R. 
Pears biography of ‘ George Colman the Elder’ (Columbia University Press, 1925), pp. 3-9. 
‘The Mask’, XII (July 1926), 110-2 and XIII (January 1927), 18-23. E. R. Page, op. cit., p. Sn. 
aie the 1927 section. 
XII (1926), 110. 
Second Edition (Cambridge University Press, 1929). 
Ibid., pp. 225-37. 


Ibid., p. 226n. 
lbid., pp. 387-400. 
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(in one case he even added a footnote to indicate an improvement in 
spelling, which was originally correct in the manuscript anyway’); 
(6) he refused to show Colman’s deletions from the manuscript; and 
‘finally (7) he committed a few flat errors in fact. Let us now illustrate 
a few of these aberrations, with supplementary citations in footnotes. 
The Editor’s omissions are not many, but they are bad ones. For 
Satt. [May 28th 1715] ” the manuscript has some scribbled, illegible 
words on the margin which are not reproduced in ‘ The Mask’ at all; 
and for January 1724 ‘The Mask’ completely omitted the entry 
“‘ Calpurnia-opera ”’ between “ Giulio Cesare” and “ Aquilio”. Time 
and again” Colman inserted words above the lines of his manuscript, 
but the Editor of ‘ The Mask’ fails to note any of them. The most 
astonishing and incredible of these insertions, perhaps, occurs in the 
entry for April 4th 1727: 
House nigh 
. during all this time the , filled every , 


for so long together 
than ever was known at any Opera—16 times. 


t 
fuller 


All this the Editor carefully reduces to “ straight-line “ reproduction, 
as he does in all other such cases.“ Again at times'' Colman draws a 
vertical line at the right of his manuscript, generally when he wants to 
list singers for a particular opera—thus: 


[March 1716] 13 = again Sig. Ant. Bernacchi first time. 
Do ra 
17 Sig D. Vico. 
a 
24 Sig.” Elena Croce Viviani singers. 
Mrs. Robinson. J 


There is no indication in ‘ The Mask ’ of this sort of lining up of singers 
(or of other such insertions) on the right of a vertical line, and occasionally, 
as in the case of the entries for May 7th—21st 1715, this omission throws 
out the proper alignment of the words at the right of the manuscript. 
At times,” again, the Editor falls into error by changing or modern- 
izing the punctuation (and spelling), but this of course is not a particularly 
bad sin. Compare, for example, ‘ The Mask’s’ “ Febry 3d [1714] ” 
with the manuscript’s “‘ Feb: 3,” and *‘ The Mask’s’ “‘ Saty”’ [April 18th 
1713] with the manuscript’s ““ Sat:”. But there are times when the 
Editor makes flatly unwarranted changes. There is no new paragraph 
in the manuscript for either “on Wensday ye 13th October [1714] ” 
or “‘ on Wensday Oct. ye 20th [1714]’’, but the Editor ignores this fact. 
Colman himself put “ 10 days very hot, no Op.” on the margin of his 


® ©The Mask’, XILI (1927), 21n. The entry is for May 5th 1726. 


1® See entries for December 10th 1712 ( Pastorall ) 
“a new opera ; 
A 


( from thence ) 
August Ist 1714 ** made his public entry A thro London "’/ ; 


( Hendel 
January 31st 1727 \“ Admetus a new A opera “v5 


April 4th 1727 (reproduced in our text below) ; 


( old ) ( not 
March 8rd 1733 “an A opera ; Nov. 13th 1733 "did take 
( in Crete ) 
January Ist 1734 \“ Ariadne a new opera”). 
11. See entries for May 7th-2lst 1715; March 13th-24th 1716 (reproduced ji text below); 


12. See entries for April 18th 1713; Febtuary 3rd 1714; September 20th 1714 (comma omitted in 
‘The Mask’ after 20th"); February 3rd 1733 (‘* D*— extraordinary fine and magnificent’’—‘ The 
Mask’ omits the dash after ‘‘ De”). The first two of these are reproduced in our text. 
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manuscript and then inserted the words between June 15th and 25th 
1715, but you would never guess this from the Editor’s manipulation of 
the passage.” The Editor is capable, however, of correct editing, because 
in the manuscript’s erroneous second entry for May 2nd 1716 he has 
inserted a (sic)—in round, not square brackets—after the word “‘ May.”; 
Colman obviously meant to write “ June”. His worry over Colman’s 
death in 1733 we shall refer to below. 

Colman very often, and quite naturally, deleted words from his 
manuscript, but ‘ The Mask’ never indicates a single instance of such a 
change. In December 1723 Colman wrote: ‘ Vespasiano opera did 
not please much ”’, crossing out “ much”. On January grd 1713 he 
smudged out a word between “ Boxes” and “ lay’d”’ in “* Boxes lay’d 
open”. Again, in the entry for October 23rd 1714 he crossed out some- 
thing, and for January 1st 1734 the word was originally “‘ surpringly ” in 
the manuscript, but the “ ing ’’ was crossed out and “ ising ”’ inserted. 
None of these changes appears in ‘ The Mask ’. 


« Finally the Editor himself is guilty of some bad misstatements of the 


facts of the case. His most amusing error occurs in his footnote to the 
entry for May 5th 1726: “‘ Evidently an abbreviation for Songstress ”’, 
he writes. The word “ Songstress ”, however, is very obviously in the 
manuscript itself. For December 1oth 1712 he prints, with minute care, 
snccessively but the manuscript has “ succéssively” all right. For 
January 2nd 1728 he has one “ D°®”’ too many, and for November 3rd 
1730 he puts “ ye 14 Nov.” in italics though there is absolutely no such 
indication in the manuscript: Colman merely ran a long dash after 
. the King, Queen, etc. there each night Again, for 
May 29th 1731 ‘ The Mask’ put “ very Hot [sic] weather” in paren- 
-theses, but Colman merely wrote the three words out on the left margin 
and then drew a line after them, just as he often drew vertical lines (see 
above) on the right-hand side of the manuscript. We have already 
suggested how ‘ The Mask’s’ ignoring of these vertical lines on the 
right threw out the proper sequence of words in the manuscript. A 
further bad mistake occurs in the entry for December 2nd 1732, with 
reference to a first performance on May 5th 1726, which ‘ The Mask’ 
has shifted Wrongly to May 15th. Finally the Editor mis-spelt 
‘** Semiramis’ (so in MS.) in the entry for October goth 1733." 

All these illustrations of seven types of error by the Editor of ‘ The 
Mask ’ would argue rather strongly for a careful re-editing of the manus- 
cript, and certainly it seems worthy of such attention. At the same 
time, then, some note should be made of ‘ The Mask’s’ worry about the 
entries for 1734: “‘ The strange thing is that while Francis Colman 
died in 1733 the Register goes on to 1734”.% There is no doubt, 
apparently, that Colman died in 1733," and certainly no doubt that the 
manuscript contains a perfectly good entry for April. 18th 1734.» The 
present writer is inclined to think that somebody broke in on the manus- 
cript as early as May 23rd 1732, with the new spelling of “ Handell ”, 
a spelling which never occurs before that (it is generally “ Hendel ”), 


13- Compare also the Editor’s misplacing the word “‘ again "’ opposite the entries for May 7th-21st 
because of his failure to follow Colman’s right-hand vertical-line division, as noted above. Nor did the 
Editor take the trouble to number the MS. at the beginning of his transcription. 


14 For other errors see the entries for November 30th 1715 and for March 24th 1713. 


15. «The Mask’, XIII (1927), 18. The Editor is also worried about the idea that Colman “ is said 
to have written ‘ Ariadne in Crete’, noted in the Register for January 1st 1734. Page, op. cit., writes (p. 6): 
* Strangely enough, the last entry, dated 18 April, 1734, concerns the performance of ‘ Ariadne’, for which 
Colman had written the libretto.” The same statement occurs on p. 5. So there is not much doubt about 
* Ariadne’. 
16- Page, op. cit., p. 7: “* Colman died at Pisa, on 20 April, 1733." (Is there any bare possibility that 
Colman died on April 20th 1733-34 ?) 
Vol. XXIV. L 
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but which always appears after that (see January 27th 1733, and the 
general remark for 1733 [the Haymarket is “‘ Handells House ”], and 
April 18th 1734). The hand at the end of the manuscript also seems 
bolder, as if some younger person had come in to help the ageing Colman. 
However, a modern handwriting expert will have to decide this point.” 
The fact remains that the manuscript sorely needs re-editing. 

Our second purpose—to indicate differences between Professor 
Nicoll’s dating and the dating in the manuscript—can be fulfilled 
briefly, though not completely, Professor Nicoll assigns a performance 
of ‘ Rinaldo’ to “ T 24/3 (i.e. Tuesday, March 24th 1713), whereas 
the manuscript specifically states for this day: “‘ They gave out in the 
printed bills that they would revive the opera of Rinaldo, but by some 
accident it was put off and no opera performed this day’. Again Pro- 
fessor Nicoll gives a production of ‘ Teseo’ to ““ W 15/4” (i.e. Wednes- 
day, April 15th 1713), but the manuscript states: “‘ Theseus was 
design’d to be performed, but finding they could not get company 
sufficient, it was put off untill the 18th ”. The production of ‘ Theseus ’% 
on May 15th [1713] in the manuscript Professor Nicoll gives to May16th.” 
* Coreolano ’, in the manuscript for January 1723, he does not mention 
at all, and for the February 7th [1728] production of ‘ Seroes’ [i.e. 
* Siroe ’] he gives February 17th." But his note about ‘ Poro’ (in the 
manuscript as ‘ Porus’ during March 1731) is the first evidence that he 
did apparently follow the manuscript beyond 1728.” Finally he assigns 
a production of ‘ Pastor fido’ to May 18th 1734 (“S 18/5 ’),* whereas 
the manuscript gives the date as April 18th. These are of course only 
minor differences, but they are also only a few selected ones, from the 
manuscript in general; a more thorough survey would probably reveal 
many more. With regard to them Professor Nicoll wrote personally to 
the present writer :™ 

. all the dates given in the appendix of my volume were based upon the scrutiny 
of newspaper advertisements, of playbills (when available) and of certain other odd 
sources of information such as the Latreille Register of London productions from 

1702 to 1748. It is possible, of course, that I have allowed errors to creep in, but I 

endeavoured to make the lists as accurate as possible. * 


There is no need to question Professor Nicoll’s accuracy too strin- 
gently. at the moment, but the differences in datithg of the above opera 
productions ought to be checked over carefully some time in the future. 

There are some entries in the manuscript after 1728 which show 
clearly that Handel’s prestige had not been harmed much by Gay’s 
* Beggar’s Opera.’ During, the winter of 1728 and the spring of 1729 
Colman notes there was “ no Opera in England ”, but “ In November 
1729 Operas began again with an entire new company of Singers ’’.* 
In March 1731 he lists a new opera by Handel, ‘ Porus K. of the 
Indies ’,% which “ took much ”’, he says. ‘ Rinaldo’ was also “ revived 


1? Page writes (p. 6): “*. . . the entries made after Colman’s death in 1733 are obviously in another 
hand”. But Page doubts the whole MS. from 1721 on because “ he [Colman] lived abroad after 1721” 
(p. 6). In fact, Mr. Page is inclined to suspect the whole MS. from beginning to end: “. . . an assignment 
of authorship for which there is no adequate proof and against which there is rather weighty evidence ”’ 
(p, 6). All this flying in the face of the British Museum is very fine, but it was Mr. Page himself who failed 
to note that ‘ The Mask’ printed the largest section of the MS. in 1927, not 1926. And see Handel’s letters 
to Colman noted in Newman Flower’s ‘ George F. Handel’ (London, 1923), p. 186. 

18 Pp. 398. 

1%. p 

20. P. 

31. Pp. 399. 

22 p 
83. Pp, 397. 

#4 January 7th 1937. 
25 30. 
26. That is, ‘ Poro ’—see Nicoll, p. 397. 
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with some alterations’ in the same month, and in February 1732 he 
records a new opera by “ Hendel”’, ‘ Sosarmes’,”” which “ took much . . . 
and was for many nights much crowded to some peoples admiration ”’. 
Apart from Colman’s individually dubious “ some ”, Handel had cer- 
tainly, then, not been obliterated by Gay’s attack. But on May 2grd 
1732% Colman notes a production of “‘ ‘ Lucius Papirius *® a new opera 
Handell [si¢]—it did not take”. One might take this as the beginning 
of a reaction but for the fact that on January 27th 1733 appeared 
“Orlando Furioso a new opera by Handel The cloathes and scenes all 
new ”’, and on February 3rd ‘‘ Do—extraordinary fine and magnificent 
—performed severall times’. Back comes “ Pastor Fido—by Handell ” 
on April 18th 1734, and meanwhile the remark in 1733 that The Hay- 
market is ‘“‘ Handells House ’™ clinches Handel’s popularity five years 
after the appearance of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’.* 

To sum up, then, in conclusion, we have indicated: (1) that the 
manuscript of the Register as printed in ‘ The Mask’ in 1926 and 1927 
is too full of minor errors of various types, and so deserves complete 
re-editing; (2) that the discrepancies in dating between Professor 
Nicoll’s survey and the manuscript itself should be checked over to 
authenticate the correct dates of productions; and (3) that Gay’s 
* Beggar’s Opera ’ of 1728 did not by any means kill Handel as a composer 
of operas. The last item is not a particularly new idea, but the first two 
conclusions should stimulate further study, which in both cases will be 


richly deserved. 


* This is, ‘ Sosarme ’—see Nicoll, p. 399. 
* Peculiarly enough this entry for May 28rd 1732 in the MS. follows one for May 29th. 

29. That is, ‘ Lucio Papirio ’—see Nicoll, p. 395. 

30. F. 32. 

31. It should be pointed out, however, that Handel’s worst troubles had already begun. late in 1733 and 
early in 1734, with the attack by the Prince of Wales, Porpora and the “ Opera of the Nobility’. He lest 
the Haymarket Theatre to this coalition in 1734 and by 1737 was completely smashed. ‘ The Beggar's 
Opera’ had never caused such damage. (For a hint as to this development and for several other valuable 
suggestions in this paper the present writer is indebted to Mr. A. L. Hawkins of the University of Michigan.) 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION 


By Jean L. Darsy 


Cultural Opportunity in England. 4 
True culture is not definable in a sentence, but for the present purpose 
it may be said to be a completeness of intellectual capacity which can 
in due proportion submit itself to spiritual and apply itself to physical 
factors, in order to attain and to reflect full complexity of life. Thus, 
without culture, man is at best an inferior being, a creative purpose 
which has failed in greater or lesser degree. ’ 

The man whose lack of real culture is mostly to be condemned is he 
of the so-called ‘‘ middle-class ”» who knows enough to be complacent, 
too much to be forgiven by an excuse of total ignorance and not enough 
to seek more understanding. Yet he is not in many instances totally to 
blame for his toleration of an insufficiency of progressive life; the fault 
lies often outside his obvious and immediate control, in his education. 

One of the most startling forms of this insufficiency of cultural 
development is to be found in music. It may be objected that music is 
not essential to normal citizenship; yet to leave school without an 
elementary ability in this as in many other “ non-essential ” subjects is 
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to suffer a handicap, an insufficiency of basic liberality of education, 
similar to the results of a lack of elementary perception in visual, aural 
and written art. Such a handicap has a profound adverse effect not 
only upon the individual's personal well-being, but upon his attainments 
as a citizen of his nation and of the world. ‘ 

This, then, is maintained as the reason why full achievement of 
cultural capacity is desirable—even vitally necessary—in ,a complete 
civilization, both from an individual and from a national and inter- 
national aspect. (The importance of the international character of 
music, although a subject for separate consideration, is directly con- 
nected herewith.) What may be said to be the average opportunity for 
a person to attain to a true understanding and love of music ? 


The Present Facts. 

In many cases young children are still (even to-day) given a half- 
hearted opportunity to “learn the piano”; but unless exceptional 
ability, improving financial circumstances or’ great determination are 
shown, few continue this activity beyond a very elementary stage. It is 
unusual yet: to find many English schools, even in the higher secondary 
grades, where musical tuition extends beyond an unsystematic series of 
“singing lessons’, whose influence and force depends chiefly on the 
personal enthusiasm of the principal or tutor concerned. It is certainly 
not a gerieral practice in schools to give all pupils, irrespective of indi- 
vidual merit, choice or intention, a basic introduction to the way towards 
musical appreciation. (A well-known writer has recently commented 
on the results of the disappearance of music from liberal education in 
the seventeenth century, and his observatiens are of interest.) 

An “ ordinary” man who begins his consciously responsible life in 


‘the world without the fundaments of culture, and who subsequently 


discovers the inner world of music, is thereafter constantly being sur- 
prised by his own ignorace and simultaneously by the amazing wealth 
of his potential spiritual possessions. Unless, however, he is fortunate 
enough to be accompanied by a series of coincidences, he will probabiy 
never reach the full satisfaction of capacity which is his birthright. Some 
of these coincidences are: the development of a discerning critical faculty 
(the improbability of this will be discussed later); the escape from (a) a 
complacent attitude towards mediocre standards in music such as he is 
used to adopt towards every other part of his life, (b) an-over-enthusiasm 
which is too easily satisfied with inferior standards and (c) misleading 
guides both written and personal; and finally, but in many cases most 
important, the availability of a certain sum of money which can be used 
as the need for increased learning and scope demands. The alterna- 
tives, which are everywhere apparent, present in total the reason for the 
state of affairs existing to-day in this country, where musical oppor- 
tunity, literacy and culture are anything but expressive of democratic 
ideals in practice. 


The Effects. 


First, the matter of critical faculty . . . a man may study for himself 
books, theory, broadcast and recorded music until he ‘‘ knows ” (in one 
restricted sense) a great deal about music. Without a preliminary 
authoritative education, however, he cannot form for himself an infallible 
discernment of good and bad, unless he has either a strong but latent 
musical gift or talent, or a highly developed esthetic sense in another 


1. “The Gramophone’, December 1942, editorial by Compton Mackenzie. 
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sphere of intellectual or emotional activity. Even granted that either of 
these unlikely possessions may have escaped contact with musical sensi- 
bility before reaching maturity of life, only men of-genius can safely 
travel entirely without a guide. 

The three traps for the musical seeker are consequent on the above 
problem. The first is that bane of middle-class life—the mediocre 
standard of judgment. It sometimes happens that ordinary people have 
the chance to be under the peysonal influence of an expert in this or that 
sphere, but the vast majority live complacently within limitations which 
prevent realization of what wonder, beauty and unlimited perfection is 
existent in the world—most particularly in artistic realms. Anything 
which is better than, or even different from, their everyday standards is 
judged to be worthy of extravagant praise. Evidence of this may be 
found in almost any local newspaper report of a concert by artists who 
have but the slightest amount of experience in excess of the ordinary 
townsfolk comprising the audienee, wherein superlatives are almost 
invariably used in describing the performance which betray absolute 
ignorance of the existence of real artistry. What would appear to be 
needed here is continual contact with high standards and (in music 
more than any other realm) with international activity. The problem 
of over-enthusiasm will be seen to be included in the above remarks. 

The third trap from which few escape without misadventure is the 
welter of information‘ available to seekers in the musical world. In 
books alone there is sufficient inaccurate and misleading direction to 
cause the basically defenceless individual to suffer permanent damage, 
and not only never to achieve his capacity, but whag is far worse, to 
become educated in fallacies and even absolute untruths. Statements 
in musical literature which are influenced by the personal bias and . 
prejudices of the writers can be most harmful. For example, W. J. 
Turner’s book on Berlioz* may be quoted to illustrate this point. An 
almost fanatic abhorrence of Wagner seems to pervade every page of 
this work, and Berlioz is glorified not merely for himstlf, but apparently 
for his supreme superiority over Wagner. It is not suggested that all 
commentary on music or musicians need be impersonal or dull, even 
though the psychological attraction of information expressed in 
** romantic ’’ form as against less fictional but more reliable facts is well 
recognized; but for the musically uneducated man facts are a primary 
necessity until he is able to recognize for himself intrinsic rather than 
superficial value. Consequently, such a book as Mr. Turner’s would 
seem very likely to begin a man’s musical knowledge (supposing it were 
one of the first he happened to read) with a strong prejudice against 
Wagner, so that any subsequent discovery he made of, for example, 
‘ Tristan and Isolde’ or ‘ The Mastersingers’ would be handicapped 
by distfust, dislike or at the very least doubt and suspicion. 

Of all the benefits mentioned, sufficient money to extend musical 
knowledge is probably that known to least seekers. Whatever may be 
said about “‘ making your own music” or “ art being free to all”’, in 
practice, under the present systems of cultural democracy in this 
country, real art and its sincere appreciation by the individual is an 
expensive undertaking. If the pitfall of “local satisfaction”’ is to be 
avoided, money has to be spent in at least one of a variety of different 
ways, such as extensive concert attendances, reliable books or instru- 
mental tuition. 

Such, briefly, is the complete situation. It is believed that while 
some of the professional musicians have a general idea of the facts, there 


*. First published in 1934. Edition in ‘Aldine Library ’ (Dent, London, 1940), 
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does seem to be a wide ignorance (or indifference ?) in high places 
(apart from the commercial standpoint) of the difficulties in the way of 
the “interested amateur”. It is not with the purpose of abolishing 
those difficulties that the following suggestions are made, but rather with 
that of doing away with “ interested amateurs ”’ and creating a musically 
literate population; for everyone except the abnormal human being has 
within him the potentiality of musical appreciation in some degree, just 
as everyone has the potentiality to learn the multiplication tables or to 
write grammatically. 

The Correction. 

The difficulties are immense, but they are not without possibility of 
successful solution, of which the degree depends on those who now claim 
to be sincerely interested, those who are said to be in authority, and the 
sheer hard work of both groups to help the “ ordinary man ” to help 
himself, 

The prospect of real art becoming tied up with red tape would be 
suggestive of its eventual strangulation thereby; but with care and given 
the sincerity of interested workers the first step towards solution would 
appear to be the formation of a Department of Cultural Education under 
the auspices of the Government of the country, but organized factually as 
well as nominally on truly democratic principles. ‘To achieve this last condi- 
tion from the beginning, the personnel would have to be elected at the 
outset by their members from among such organizations as the leading 
orchestras of the country, the Royal Academy and College, Equity, the 
National Union df Teachers, the National Union of Students, the W.E.A. 
and others. Some qualification of a specifically artistic character would 
be required before candidates could be nominated or could stand for 
election. 

Under such a Department of Cultural Education collaboration with 
the existent, or counterpart of the present, Board of Education* would 
result in a brief but systematic course in every normal school which 
(among its activities in all aspects of cultural developments, but reverting 
here to the strictly musical problem under discussion) would dispel 
elementary ignorance about (a) the history of music; (6) the tendencies 
of national and historical influénce on the evolution of composers; 
(c) the basis of musical theory and composition. Schools existing under 
the approval of the Board of Education (and as many others as could be 
encouraged to do so) would of necessity be required to establish a 
Voluntary Cultural Centre supervised, not by the Board of Education, 
but by the Department of Cultural Education, in each school in order 
to assist children showing an interest in cultural pursuits outside the 
normal curriculum. A teacher or other adult‘ in charge of such a 
centre would be required to possess authorized approval of the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Education. 

Such an education scheme would solve in practice the fundamental 
part of most of the problems which have been discussed in earlier 
remarks; but adult continuation (without question of an entirely volun- 


8. It is emphasized here that the Board of Education should not be the authority for the details of the 
work of the Department of Cultural Education, but should only be the channel by which the Department 
would reach the educational establishments of the country. 

*. One solution to the acknowledged problem of available authoritative tuition and guidance in this 
respect is the formation of an organization of non-professional muysic-lovers who would undertake this 


Voluntary Cultural Centre work among schools and other educationa] establishments, having first obtained 
a diploma from the Department certifying their ability for the task. The technical part of the work having 
been included in the pupils’ normal curriculum, the requirements of such workers would be the arrangement 
of gramophone concerts, followed by the building of a record library and sheet-music libraries, actual 


performances of music to encourage the organization of school orchestras, brief musical lectures and discussion 
groups designed to exercise and develop a critical faculty among the children. , 
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tary nature) of musical education would be essential (and, it is believed, 
automatically demanded) for the true discernment and refinement which 
produces culture, and here the imagination extends to a tremendous 
development of State organization of the kind of work which is even now 
being done by such worthy organizations as the W.E.A. and in some 
cases by C.E.M.A. It is suggested that such bodies should have the 
opportunity of becoming affiliated to the Department of Cultural 
Education, and an exchange of facilities might be arranged such as the 
subsidizing of the work and activities of the affiliated bodies by the 
Department, and the use by the Department of the services of the bodies 
in connection with their programmes in the schools and in general 
cultural activities. With regard to the independent work of the present 
musical and education bodies, whereas at the present time many admir- 
able authorities are having to explain during courses of musical appre- 
ciation the meaning of ordinary technical terms or the general facts of 
the life-histories of the composers (to quote one known instance *), there 
should evolve a position where the high standard of education of their 
students demands of them specialized courses in, for example, orchestra- 
tion, advanced theory, histories of the more obscure schools of music, 
and so forth. 

As will be realized, the practical working ‘of such ideas would 
gradually cause a position to come about where less and less “ dictation ” 
of right and wrong standards and more mutual help and guidance would 
produce sincere musical equality and appreciation. However, for some 
time during the transition period it would seem advisable that a repre- 
sentative section of the Department of Cultural Education should, while 
remembering its democratic constitution, act in such a way as to dis- 
courage the publishing of inferior commentaries and literature and_ the 
practices of certain unqualified poseurs claiming to be “ first-class 
teachers of the pianoforte ” and other charlatans. 

As regards the availability of musical aids of a high standard, a 
conservative attitude such as was expressed recently in one early letter 
in a series appearing in the aatienat press regarding orchestral “ gate- 
crashing ’’* is the exact antithesis of what is required in this respect. 
When the public who cannot visit what is now its chief centre of cultural 
entertainmen’ (that is, London and two or three other cities in the 
whole of the country) demands by its own standards nothing less in 
every locality than that which the big cities can offer, petty commercial 
rivalry and jealousy will be superseded by mutual respect and inter- 
changes of equal value between any and all of the increasing number of 
main centres. Such an intelligent demand will also automatically 
reduce the present exorbitant price of art to a democratic level. 
Considerable extension of the present stupidly restricted scope of 
conductors and instrumentalists to beneficially greater experience would 
be another inevitable and profitable result. 

Who is to start the revolution which will bring about the drastic 
reforms here suggested? No direct personal challenge is made, but 
anyone who reads as far as this does at least profess'a sincere interest in 
music. . . . 


5. This is known to be the fact in a series of lectures being given by an accomplished authority to member 
of the W.E.A. in one district of the Eastern area. 

» ® Reference is made here to a fairly extensive discussion which took place in ‘The Daily Telegraph’ 
at the end of November and beginning of December 1942, in which the secretaries and other officials of 
provincial and London orchestras took part. The Secretary of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, inci- 
dentally, advocates a national scheme of planning for orchestral concerts. It may be interesting to link the 
details of his scheme with some of the suggestions made above. 

. aoae Musical Times’, October 1942. ‘A Visit to Elgar’s Birthplace’, by Patric Stephenson, 
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Finally, the following words may be quoted from a standard musical 
journal’ of repute as a summons; they are written by Patric Stephenson, 
who is at present serving in the Armed Forces: : 

“‘As war-poet Alun Lewis cries of his fellow-soldiers, so can I—the 
cheapest dance-song utters all they feel. And this is a damning indict- 
ment of contemporary representatives of that race, the best of whose 
qualities are embodied and enshrined for all time in the music of 
Edward Elgar... ™. 
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SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 


By ALFRED LOEWENBERG 
V.— Don GIOVANNI’ In LONDON 


Ir is a well-known fact that the first London production of Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ took place at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket 
on April 12th 1817. The opera was an immense success, had to be 
repeated twenty-three times during the season, and was followed imme- 
diately by an English version put on at Covent Garden with the help of 
the versatile Henry Bishop. London was singularly slow in producing 
* Don Giovanni ’, which was then already thirty years old and regarded 
as a classic in most European countries, 

Da Ponte tells us that in his capacity as poet to the King’s Theatre 
he had tried very hard to get his and Mozart’s masterpiece produced at 
an earlier date, but that the manager preferred another opera on the 
same subject, a medley by half a dozen different composers, better suited 
to the vocal and dramatic powers of the singers and to the taste of the 
fashionable opera-house public. The only number of Mozart’s to be 
heard then was Leporello’s song, ‘“‘ Madamina, il catalogo é questo ”’. 

This was in 1794, three years after Mozart’s death. By that time his 
fame was well established in London’s musical circles. With ever- 
increasing frequency his name appears on the music publishers’ lists and 
on concert-bills, still overshadowed, though, by Haydn’s greater popu- 
larity. English newspapers of that period did not as a rule bother to 
report the death of a foreign musician unless he happened to die in 
England. It is the more remarkable that ‘ The Morning Post and Daily 
Advertiser ’ had in its issue of December 24th 1791 the following note, 
which to my knowledge has never been quoted: 

We have just lost the celebrated Mozart, who died suddenly at the age of 36. 

This famous Musician, who was considered as the greatest genius, as a Composer, 

that we ever possessed, had finished a few weeks before his death, four pieces, in 

which he even surpassed himself in modulation and force of expression. He is as 
much regretted by the Court as by the public. 

In eighteenth-century London, and to a lesser degree in other capitals 
as well, a characteristic feature of a composer’s popularity was the, to 
our minds rather discreditable, practice of introducing detached 
“* favourite ”’ pieces of his music into the current operas. In Mozart’s 
case the first instance of that kind seems to have occurred in 1789, when 
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Nancy Storace, returned to London from her Viennese triumphs, intro- 
duced into Gazzaniga’s opera ‘ La vendemmia ’ the duet for the Count 
and Susanna in * Figaro’, “‘ Crudel perché finora”’, Which she herself 
had created at Vienna some years before. In London she sang it with 
Francesco Benucci who, in Vienna, had been the first Figaro. The 
situations in both operas are almost identical; so there was no need to 
change the words at all. Incidentally, this was the only piece from 
“La vendemmia’ which was published in London (by Birchall 
& Andrews) in full score and. with Mozart’s name. 

The next season (February 27th 1790) there was produced at the 
King’s Theatre ‘ La villanella rapita’, nominally a work by Francesco 
Bianchi, but really a collection of airs, duets and finales by many Italian 
composers then in vogue. Again Storace sang the leading part, 
Mandina; the pasticcio as produced in London contained no less than 
four numbers by Mozart: the trio, “‘ Mandina amabile”’, and the 
quartet, “‘ Dite almeno”’ (Kéchel Nos. 479 and 480), which he had 
written for the production of the same opera at Vienna in 1785, together 
with “ Batti, batti ”’ from ‘ Don Giovanni ’, with the names of Leporello 
and Zerlina changed into Pipetto and Mandina, and Susanna’s air, 
** Deh vieni, non tardar ”’, from the last act of ‘ Figaro’. The words of 
the latter were slightly altered, and Mozart’s original recitative was 
replaced by a rather dry one,’ in order to adapt the air to a completely 
different situation. Mozart’s name is not mentioned in the libretto; it 
appears, however, in the newspaper announcements and reviews, some- 
times misprinted as “ Hogart ”’. 

Leporello’s “‘ catalogue” song, mentioned above, seems to have 
been the next instance, in 1794, when it was sung by Giovanni Morelli. 
In 1801 the quartet from ‘ La villanella rapita’ was introduced into a 
revival of Guglielmi’s ‘ La pastorella nobile’ (with new words, “* Che 
diré che far deggio”’; published by Birchall*) and in the same opera 
Cherubino’s ‘‘ Non so pitt, cosa son, cosa faccio ”” was sung by a tenor, 
Giuseppe Viganoni. 

Turning to the English operatic stage of those years, we find here the 
first example of the adapting practice in 1790 (March 8th), when there 
was produced at Covent Garden ‘ The Czar’, a comic opera by John 
O’Keeffe with music composed and compiled by William Shield. In 
the second act of this John Bannister and Elizabeth Billington sang a duet 

Should wordly cares oppressing 
Encircle us with woes; 


Wilt thou, my earthly blessing 
Then soothe me to repose ? 


to the tune of “ La ci darem la mano ” from ‘ Don Giovanni’. Mozart’s 
authorship was not acknowledged. The duet was later on published in 
some vocal collection, and the English words gave the clue as to its 
original source. 

After Shield it was chiefly Mozart’s pupil, Thomas Attwood, who 
made a habit of padding out his own productions with snippets from his 
master’s works. His very first opera, ‘ The Prisoner, A Musical Romance ’ 
(words by John Rose; produced by the evacuated Drury Lane company 
at the King’s Theatre in October 1792) contains an air, sung by Mr. 
Sedgwick, “‘ Where the banners of glory are streaming ” to the tune of 
“Non pit andrai” in ‘ Figaro’. In March 1793 followed ‘Ozmyn 
and Daraxa’, another work by Attwood, to words by James Boaden. 


1. It was composed by G. G. Ferrari, as appears from the score of ‘ La villanella rapita’ as published 


at Paris in 1789. 
2. The tentative date (? 1795) of the British Museum Catalogue is six years too early. 
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Finally, the following words may be quoted from a standard musical 
journal’ of repute as a summons; they are written by Patric Stephenson, 
who is at present serving in the Armed Forces: 

“As war-poet Alun Lewis cries of his fellow-soldiers, so can I—the 
cheapest dance-song utters all they feel. And this is a damning indict- 
ment of contemporary representatives of that race, the best of whose 
qualities are embodied and enshrined for all time in the music of 
Edward Elgar... 
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SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 


By ALFrRep LOEWENBERG 
V.— Don G1Iovanni’ LONDON 


Ir is a well-known fact ‘that the first London production of Mozart’s 
*Don Giovanni’ took place at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket 
on April 12th 1817. The opera was an immense success, had to be 
repeated twenty-three times during the season, and was followed imme- 
diately by an English version put on at Covent Garden with the help of 
the versatile Henry Bishop. London was-singularly slow in producing 
* Don Giovanni ’, which was then already thirty years old and regarded 
as a classic in most European countries, 

Da Ponte tells us that in his capacity as poet to the King’s Theatre 
he had tried very hard to get his and Mozart’s masterpiece produced at 
an earlier date, but that the manager preferred another opera on the 
same subject, a medley by half a dozen different composers, better suited 
to the vocal and dramatic powers of the singers and to the taste of the 
fashionable opera-house public. The only number of Mozart’s to be 
heard then was Leporello’s song, “‘ Madamiina, il catalogo é questo ”’. 

This was in 1794, three years after Mozart’s death. By that time his 
fame was well established in London’s musical circles. With ever- 
increasing frequency his name appears on the music publishers’ lists and 
on concert-bills, still overshadowed, though, by Haydn’s greater popu- 
larity. English newspapers of that period did not as a rule bother to 
report the death of a foreign musician unless he happened to die in 
England. It is the more remarkable that ‘The Morning Post and Daily 
Advertiser ’ had in its issue of December 24th 1791 the following note, 
which to my knowledge has never been quoted: 

We have just lost the celebrated Mozart, who died suddenly at the age of 36. 

This famous Musician, who was considered as the greatest genius, as a Composer, 

that we ever possessed, had finished a few weeks before his death, four pieces, in 

which he even surpassed himself in modulation and force of expression. He is as 
much regretted by the Court as by the public. 

In eighteenth-century London, and to a lesser degree in other capitals 
as well, a characteristic feature of a composer’s popularity was the, to 
our minds rather discreditable, practice of introducing detached 
** favourite *’ pieces of his music into the current operas. In Mozart’s 
case the first instance of that kind seems to have occurred in 1789, when 
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Nancy Storace, returned to London from her Viennese triumphs, intro- 
duced into Gazzaniga’s opera ‘ La vendemmia’ the duet for the Count 
and Susanna in ‘ Figaro’, “ Crudel perché finora”’, Which she herself 
had created at Vienna some years before. In London she sang it with 
Francesco Benucci who, in Vienna, had been the first Figaro. The 
situations in both operas are almost identical; so there was no need to 
change the words at all. Incidentally, this was the only piece from 
‘La vendemmia’ which was published in London (by Birchall 
& Andrews) in full score and. with Mozart’s name. 

The next season (February 27th 1790) there was produced at the 
King’s Theatre ‘ La villanella rapita’, nominally a work by Francesco 
Bianchi, but really a collection of airs, duets and finales by many Italian 
composers then in vogue. Again Storace sang the leading part, 
Mandina; the pasticcio as produced in London contained no less than 
four numbers by Mozart: the trio, ‘“‘ Mandina amabile”’, and the 
quartet, “‘ Dite almeno”’ (Kéchel Nos. 479 and 480), which he had 
written for the production of the same opera at Vienna in 1785, together 
with “* Batti, batti ”’ from ‘ Don Giovanni ’, with the names of Leporello 
and Zerlina changed into Pipetto and Mandina, and Susanna’s air, 
‘“* Deh vieni, non tardar ”’, from the last act of ‘ Figaro’. The words of 
the latter were slightly altered, and Mozart’s original recitative was 
replaced by a rather dry one,' in order to adapt the air to a completely 
different situation. Mozart’s name is not mentioned in the libretto; it 
appears, however, in the newspaper announcements and reviews, some- 
times misprinted as ‘‘ Hogart ”’. 

Leporello’s “‘ catalogue” song, mentioned above, seems to have 
been the next instance, in 1794, when it was sung by Giovanni Morelli. 
In 1801 the quartet from ‘ La villanella rapita’ was introduced into a 
revival of Guglielmi’s ‘ La pastorella nobile’ (with new words, “‘ Che 
diré che far deggio ”’; published by Birchall*) and in the same opera 
Cherubino’s Non so pit, cosa son, cosa faccio was sung by a tenor, 
Giuseppe Viganoni. 

Turning to the English operatic stage of those years, we find here the 
first example of the adapting practice in 1790 (March 8th), when there 
was produced at Covent Garden ‘ The Czar’, a comic opera by John 
O’Keeffe with music composed and compiled by William Shield. In 
the second act of this John Bannister and Elizabeth Billington sang a duet 

Should wordly cares oppressing 
Encircle us with woes; 


Wilt thou, my earthly blessing 
Then soothe me to repose ? 


to the tune of “ La ci darem la mano ” from ‘ Don Giovanni’. Mozart’s 
authorship was not acknowledged. The duet was later on published in 
some vocal collection, and the English words gave the clue as to its 
original source. 

After Shield it was chiefly Mozart’s pupil, Thomas Attwood, who 
made a habit of padding out his own productions with snippets from his 
master’s works. His very first opera, ‘ The Prisoner, A Musical Romance ’ 
(words by John Rose; produced by the evacuated Drury Lane company 
at the King’s Theatre in October 1792) contains an air, sung by Mr. 
Sedgwick, “‘ Where the banners of glory are streaming ” to the tune of 
“Non pit andrai” in ‘ Figaro’. In March 1793 followed *‘ Ozmyn 
and Daraxa’, another work by Attwood, to words by James Boaden. 


1. It was composed by G. G. Ferrari, as appears from the score of ‘ La villanella rapita’ as published 


at Paris in 1789. 
2. The tentative date (? 1795) of the British Museum Catalogue is six years too early. 
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The music of this was not pablished; but in the book of songs Mozart’s 
name is attached to two numbers, a Fandango and Chorus (the former 
probably, the lafter hardly, from ‘ Figaro’) and a song which begins: 

Oh! be thou tranquil, soul of my love, 

No change of fortune passion shall move, 

Vainly shall absence torture this heart, 

Thence thy idea neveg shall part. 


This, I must confess, I cannot identify; perhaps one of the readers of 
‘Music & Letters’ can? 

Two months later came ‘ The Mariners’ (words by Samuel Birch) 
in which Sedgwick sang ‘‘ Why swells my wavy burnish’d grain when 
Autumn pours her reign benign” to the tune of “ In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen ” in ‘ Die Zauberfléte *. And, to conclude this series, in August 
of the same year 1793 was produced ‘ Caernarvon Castle, or The Birth 
of the Prince of Wales’, a piéce d’occaston, the words by John Rose, “ the 
music entirely new by Mr. Attwood”. The critic of the ‘ Public 
Advertiser ’ went out of his way to emphasize that “ the duet between 
Miss De Camp and Mrs. Kemble, while the one dictated a letter which 
the other penned, afforded so much ‘satisfaction that it was loudly 
encored. Attwood was the composer... ”. The text ran “‘ Dear Sir, 
I blush to confess that I guess your design”, and it was of course the 
letter duet from ‘ Figaro’. The music was not by Attwood, as the 
reviewer could learn some months later, when the score was published 
with Mozart’s name duly attached to the duet which had afforded so 
much satisfaction. 

As a curiosity it may be recorded that on August 28th 1800, ‘at 
Sadler’s Wells, was produced ‘ An entirely new serious ballet pantomime 
from the German, called The Daughter of Air, as it is now performing 
at Vienna, having been commanded four times by the Emperor. The 
story taken from Persian romances. The music by Mozart.’ No doubt 
this was founded upon a well-known ballet by Salvatore Vigano (the 
choreographer of Beethoven’s ‘ Die Geschépfe des Prometheus ’), first 
produced in Italy, and later at Vienna in 1793. The original, at any rate, 
contained no music by Mozart; but it is of course possible that the 
musical director at Sadler’s Wells helped himself in the same way as his 
colleagues at the winter theatres. 

After this excursion let us return to ‘Don Giovanni’. Not only 
separate airs from the opera (as we have seen), but also the whole of it 
was known to the London public before the production of 1817. In the 
early English musical journal, “ The Harmonicon’, there appeared in 
1831 curious * Recollections of an Amateur Singer ’, “ to be continued ” 
after two instalments, but never finished. The anonymous author tells 
us of amateur performances of ‘ Don Giovanni’ in concert form which 
seem to have been first on a very modest scale and strictly private, but 
were later on extended and lost their amateurish character. The writer 
keeps his story as vague-and indistinct as possible, and the articles are 
the despair of historians trying to bring some sequence into the events 
told in them. The only allusion to time is the statement that the 
performances started after only one of Mozart’s operas, namely ‘ La 
clemenza di Tito’, had been produced in London, that is, after 1806.3 
Furthermore some names are mentioned: Signora Griglietti, ‘“ the 
very life and soul of the private musical party ”, the composer Charles 
Edward Horn, who is said to have sung the part of Donna Elvira(!), and 


8. Not “ before 1806 ”, as stated in Grove. 


*. A member of the Italian Opera company at the King’s Theatre: she created in London th 
Servilia in La clemenza di Tito’ (1806) and of the Queen of Night in ‘ I] flauto S11). 
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one Mr. Griffin, viz. the pianist and composer George Eugene Griffin 
(1781-1863), a pupil of Cramer’s, who acted as musical director of the 
circle. ‘* The idea occurred to us, that what we had no hope of hearing 
with all the means and appliances of the Opera-House, we might still 
get up for the amusement of ourselves and our immediate friends ”’. 

Another anonymous writer, in the same ‘ Harmonicon ’ (‘ Chronicles 
of the Italian Opera in England ’, 1830, p. 113), is a little more explicit: 

Of every private circle they | Mozart’s operas] had, in the mean time been the 
delight; and hopeless of hearing them, accompanied with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of theatrical representation, amateurs had performed three of the greatest 
in orchestra or concert. Don Juan was the first. The parts were copied out, and 
most of them, instrumental as well as vocal, performed by amateurs. Spagnoletti 

_ led, and Miss Griglietti was the Donna Anna. 

Nothing else was known about these performances. But now a 
printed libretto which I found by a lucky chance enables us to fix the 
date and other particulars, and to correct some points in which the 
memory of ‘ The Harmonicon ’ writers seems to have been at fault. The 
title-page reads: 

Mozart’s Grand Opera Don Juan. The Principal Parts Performed at Mr. Griffin’s 

Concert, Hanover Square, April 20, 1809, by Mrs. Billington, Miss Hughes, Miss 

Griglietti, Mrs. Bland, Signor Miarteni, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. C. Horn, Signor G. 

Lanza, and Mr. Braham. 

London: Printed by P. Da Ponte, 15, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 

180g. Price Two Shillings. 

itt pages in 8 vo, .Printed in Italian and English on opposite pages. 

In all probability this is the hitherto unknown first London edition 
of the ‘ Don Giovanni ’ text; it also contains the earliest English transla- 
tion. Even if this public concert was only the final outcome of preceding 
private attempts, it is very unlikely that a libretto would have been 
printed for them. It will be seen that all the names mentioned in ‘ The 
Harmonicon ’ recur in this edition. The year of performance, 1809, fits 
in as well. On the other hand this can hardly be called an amateur 
concert; with one possible exception the performers were all professionals, 
and rather well-known professionals at that. The publisher was Paolo 
Da Ponte, the author’s brother; this fact may account for the correctness 
and completeness of the fairly well-printed edition. 

On the proposed day of performance, Thursday, April 20th 1809, the 
following note appeared in ‘ The Times ’: “ In Consequence of an event 
of the most melancholy nature having occured in Mr. Griffin’s Family, 
the concert which was to have taken place This Evening at the Hanover 
Square Rooms must unavoidably be postponed to a future period, of 
which due notice will be given”. It has often happened, and still 
happens, that such “ unavoidably postponed ”’ performances never take 
place at all. In this case, however, scepticism proved to be unjustified: 
the concert did take place, one month later, on Tuesday, May 23rd 1809. 
Instead of Signora Griglietti, Mrs. Dussek sung the part of Donna Elvira, 
and this alteration was duly recorded in our copy of the libretto by a 
former owner who miust have been present at that historical first 
performance of ‘ Don Giovanni’ in London. 

From the advertisement in ‘ The Times’ (which gives the distribu- 
tion of the “‘ twenty numbers ” of the concert amongst the singers) we 
can reconstruct the cast. Don Giovanni was Charles Edward Horn 
(1786-1849), the baritone and composer who has to his credit, besides 
many songs, some thirty operas and operatic pieces. As a singer he was 
a pupil of Rauzzini and made his début on the London stage, at the 
English Opera House, some weeks after the ‘Don Giovanni’ concert, 
which may have been the occasion of his very first appearance in public. 
Apart from him, and from Miss Hughes (Donna Anna), of whom I could 
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find no trace and who may possibly have been an amateur, all the other 
performers were old hands. Don Ottavio: John Braham (1777-1856), 
the famous tenor, then at the height of his career; “‘ Don Pedro”, the 
Commendatore: Thomas Ludford Bellamy (1770-1843), a bass singer 
of repute, then engaged at Covent Garden; Leporello: Signor Miarteni, 
a member of the Italian Opera company at the King’s Theatre; Masetto: 
Gesualdo Lanza (1779-1859), well known as a singing teacher and as 
the author of ‘ The Elements of Singing ’; Donna Elvira: Sophia Dussek 
(1775-1847), the daughter of the Italian composer Domenico Corri who 
settled in Edinburgh in 1771, since 1792 married to the Czech pianist 
Jan Ladislav Dussek; Zerlina: Maria Theresa Bland (1769-1838), also 
of Italian extraction, a soprano equally successful on the stage and as, a 
ballad singer. 

Elizabeth Billington, the most illustrious member of the concert 
party, did not sing in ‘ Don Giovanni’ at all. Before the first finale she 
contributed an interpolated song by a composer not specified in the 
announcement, and in the second act she sang an air by Cimarosa and, 
with Braham, a duet by Nicolini. Griffin, the conductor of the evening, 
played a piano concerto of his own.* Apart from these extra numbers, 
the opera was sung almost complete and in the right order, though 
presumably without the secco recitatives. Two airs, very effective on the 
stage but much less so on the concert platform, were omitted: Leporello’s 
** Madamina ” song and Don Giovanni’s “‘ Finch’ han dal vino ”’. 

A few words about the translation, the first English version of the 
immortal! dramma giocoso. It is in prose, as usual on such occasions when 
operas were sung in a foreign tongue.* When the ‘Don Giovanni’ 
libretto was printed—or reprinted as we may say now—for the produc- 
tion at the King’s Theatre in 1817, it was introduced by a little historical 
preface by William Ayrton (who was the son-in-law of Dr. Arnold and 
later became the founder and editor of ‘ The Harmonicon’) in which 
he makes special mention of the translation that was 

executed, at the earnest desire of a friend, by a gentleman very conversant in Italian 

literature, who adds, to an otherwise well-stored mind, a knowledge of music 

singularly extensive for an amateur, and to whom the public are not a little indebted 
for his having been one of the earliest promoters of Mozart’s compositions in this 
country. 

One wonders who that gentleman was. 

No such high claims are made in the libretto of 1809. But there is, 
in fact, little to choose between the two translations. If anything, the 
older one is, in my opinion, less stilted and artificial and aims at a free 
rather than a literal rendering of the Italian words. On the other hand, 
our translator obviously had no extensive knowledge of music. That 
he did not know the ‘ Don Giovanni’ score is proved by his version of 
Leporello’s well-known comments on the dinner music in the second 
finale. While “‘ Bravi, cosa rara”’ is omitted in the Italian text, “‘ Fra 
i due litiganti ’’ stands lonely on the left-hand page and on the English 
side there is a blank; and then we come to “‘ Questa poi la conosco pur 
troppo ’’, the allusion to the tune from ‘ Figaro’. In 1913 Professor 
Dent wrote (‘ Mozart’s Operas’, p. 256-7) “... if we read the 
libretto by itself, the easiest way to understand the line is to suppose 
that Leporello holds up some other piece of food for the audience to see 
before he crams it into his mouth”. No better illustration can be 
imagined than our translator’s solution of the problem: “ Questa poi la 
conosco pur troppo ’’—‘‘As for this goose, it isan old acquaintance oi mine”’. 


5. Probably his op. 1, in A major, which was published Clementi & Co. in 1810 as “ performed 
the Author at the Opera Concert Rooms, &c "’. oc ar 
» The first attempt to translate the “ lyrics”’ into lish verse was made Lorenzo te, j 
the author's son, at New York in 1826. Eas by 
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“THE CLASSICAL PERFECTION OF 
CHOPIN ” 


By TreRENCE WHITE 


Cuopin’s fame “remains, while that of his contemporaries has in each 
case received criticism in various degrees. One reason for this may be 
that, contrary to the impression of Chopin as the elegant arch-romantic, 
he alone of his time shared persistently a truly classical perfection of form. 
His devotion to Bach and Mozart was no accident: for there is in his 
greatest music an absoluteness of style and logic, the sense in each piece 
showing a simple pattern in all its ranges, which are so characteristic 
of those two masters. He can treat the materials of his pieces with an 
almost abstract purity and universality, with a unique clarity that 
appears at once exhaustive of its pattern and selective in its means. 

It may be worth while examining some of the Preludes and Studies 
on these lines. The Preludes (most “ prophetic’’ of his works, in 
Busoni’s words), began with a piece in C major which, in its design of 
one basic and simple musical pattern being repeated and developed with 
serene logic through all possible ranges to its predestined close, is derived 
from the first prelude of Bach’s ‘‘ 48”’. Precisely the same can be said 
of the first Study, also in C (Op. 10, No. 1), where the pattern to be 
developed is an arpeggio sweep that seems in its development to pene- 
trate and illumine all ranges and recesses of the piano. The second 
Study, that in A minor, displays similarly an absolute, a universal range 
of chromatic intervals. The eighth, in F major, has a universal range of 
chord, somewhat comparable to the Study in C. And the famous No. 5, 
in Gb major, gives us a quasi-physical absoluteness of a tour de force, 
in that the right-hand part is composed throughout for the black keys: 
this, incidentally, necessitates also a certain predominance of basic or 
absolute intervals. 

Let us turn to the Op. 25 group of Studies. The grand C minor 
(No. 12) example shows a distinet kinship with the first of the Op. 10 
group (thus providing a pleasant symmetry to the grouping of the whole 
24 pieces): for here also is a logical exposition of arpeggios, which 
sweep through all directions and angles of the instrument, establishing, 
both by range and by their logical succession, a sense of exhaustive 
universality and an inevitable absoluteness. No. 20, in Db major, 
likewise expresses the completeness and purity of the chord of the sixth 
in all its ranges. The G% minor Study (No. 6) does the same for a 
pattern which may be called “ successions of thirds (often in the form 
of s¢ales) ”. Chopin’s sense of gradation, by the way, is shown in the 
middle section, when a new version of the exposition of thirds is given, 
first diatonically and then chromatically. Finally, we may note the 
seemingly absolute and pure treatment of the rhythmical relation of 
two beats against three in the third of the posthumous Studies (that in 
Ab major). 

Turning once more to the Preludes, consider how No. 6, in B minor, 
exhausts so selectively, so calmly, two patterns together: the repeated 
note in the right hand, and in the left the cello-like sweep which is built 
both of arpeggio and of scale. In the fourteenth Prelude, in Eb minor, 
classical universality takes the double form of the base, sculptural suc- 
cession of octaves in which the whole work is written, and the wide range 
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of keys, modulations and dynamic gradations which the piece exhibits. 
The combination of simplicity and completeness in this Prelude is terri- 
fying: we feel we have witnessed a single, wiry line which has penetrated 
into all known angles and directions of experience. To a lesser degree, 
because here the right and left hands are independent of each other 
alike in figuration and in actual notes, the same is true of the sixteenth 
Prelude—that in Bb minor—where the right hand, in an abnormally 
high part of the instrument, seems to penetrate swiftly every direction 
and all distances. ‘The same is true of the famous ‘“ Winter-Wind ” 
Study in A minor (Op. 25, No. 11). 

It is significant that the high éessitura, or field of performance, men- 
tioned in connection with the Bb minor Prelude, is paralleled in 
several works of Chopin’s: notably in the F major Study (Op. to, 
No. g), and in the F major Prelude (the twenty-third). In all these 
examples we find Chopin experimenting with effects of impressionism 
that anticipate Liszt and Debussy, to which at the same time he contrives 
to lend a logical, almost abstract classical tone—a feature illustrated to 
perfection by some pages in later Beethoven, such as the Diabelli Varia- 
tions or the last pages of the last piano Sonata (Op. 111). We are 
reminded of Cézanne’s wish “‘ to make of impressionism something solid 
and enduring like the work of the old masters”’. Inthese high registers 
we find a triple effect of clarity, ethereality and selection because of the 
restricted space. It would be worth speculating, perhaps, whether the 
affinity of the keys—F major and minor, Bb minor—in all these 
examples is a mere coincidence or not, 

The Ab major Prelude (No. 17) has an imposing, though piantssimo, 
ending. The utterly simple subtlety of these last seven or eight bars 
consists of repetitions and manipulations of common chords; yet they 
open for us the intensest glimpse of the romantic and chivalrous land 


which has always been held as Chopin’s domain, A kindred use of 


common chords has the same effect in the conclusion to the C major 
Mazurka (Op. 24, No. 2). In both examples there appears an absolute- 
ness and a clarity of means which, instead of opposing the romantic 
vision, seems rather to make it absolutely and clearly romantic alchemy ! 
His use of common chords, whether as chords or as arpeggios, is 
always worth observing. In the middle section of the Funeral March 
in the Bb minor Sonata, it is sometimes effective gently to emphasize 
the “ common "’ arpeggios in the left hand, contributing thus to a sense 
of absoluteness and serenity. At other times it may be advisable to treat 
whole chords, especially when there is a long pattern of repeated chords, 
in a subtle manner: we can, for instance, emphasize first one, then 
another note of the same (or similar) chord as it is repeated; in this 
way we can create sotto voce melodies within the chords and subtle grada- 
tions within. an accompaniment. Opportunities for this occur in 
the fourth (E minor) and thirteenth (F% major) Preludes. Speaking 
generally, the playing of Chopin demands an infinite gradation of 
shades; but these shades should be highly organized and fitted on to a 
precise pattern or patterns. The C minor Prelude, with its exclusive 
succession of solemn chords, offers good opportunity for such methods. 
In the short A major Prelude, famous also through its inclusion in the 
* Sylphides’ ballet, we have a great variety of such gradations to con- 
sider: the piece consists, rhythmically, of the repetition of one phrase, 
and this necessitates conscious gradations in all the following spheres: 
degrees of crescendo, or diminuendo, or of rise and fall within the repeated 
phrase; the relation of the one semiquaver in the phrase to its 
surrounding notes; Uegrees of prominence of the inner parts, and possible 
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melodies rising and falling in those parts; and finally, the degree—if we 
wish—of romanticism to be effected in each phrase, in relation to the 
whole. 

By such means will Chopin’s romanticism be enabled (through the 
clarity of the patterns) to stand out all the more clearly, and to achieve 
this apparent paradox would be the acme of classical interpretation, 


THE INTROSPECTIVE LISTENER 
By Anne Meptey 


Our present methods of spreading musical appreciation by writing, 
teaching and broaticasting are excellent, I think most people would 
agree, where they are concerned with passing on information about 
music. But they do not touch the real obstacles to musical appreciation, 
because these are not to be found in the music: they arise from our 
inability to listen properly. It is only when we have overcome this 
initial difficulty and have learned to listen that all that body of know- 
ledge we group under the heading of “ musical appreciation ”’ begins 
to have a genuine interest for us and can be assimilated. 

** How to listen to music?” ‘* Why, you simply sit down and 
listen’. The person who says that may, possibly, be one of the very 
few who have retained the child’s capacity for listening with complete 
absorption. ‘There are such fortunate people to whom listening really 
presents no problem.at all, but they are rare exceptions. Most of us 
usually listen only in patches. And the chances are that the person who 
considers listening easy has never watched himself and does not even 
realize when he is listening and when not. 

The first step, then, towards becoming listeners is that of becoming 
aware of ourselves as listeners. It was when listening had become a 
puzzle to me that I began to record in the form of a diary, as faithfully 
as I could, what actually did happen in myself when I heard music in 
concert-rooms or over the wireless. ‘These notes stretch over a period of 
eight months, and it is on the basis of the raw material thus collected 
that I should like to trace the growth of listening as it took place at 
various stages—stages which I neither foresaw in the beginning nor 
recognized for their significance while they were e¥Volving. 

Self-observation in listening is a very humbling experience. For 
years I had imagined that I was able to listen to a sonata with fairly 
close concentration throughout. Now I realized that what I was really 
doing was quite different. I continually caught myself thinking about 
things not even remotely connected with the music, or I found I was 
simply day-dreaming, with the music serving as a pleasant background. 
There are, of course, outside disturbances which give you an excuse for 
not listening properly: there is that annoying neighbour in the concert- 
room who keeps wriggling, coughing and rustling with his programme; 
there is the family talking or, worse, whispering in the same room; worse 
still—there is the quiet but impatient companion who makes you feel 
apologetic for having the wireless oh at all; there is the important letter 
you have just received, or that important decision you are about to take. 

But, unfortunately, even if all these obstacles are removed, even if 
you find yourself in perfect quiet and solitude, with a perfect set trans- 
mitting first-rate music; or, better still, if you are in the midst of an 
appreciative concert audience, where there is an atmosphere of intense 
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co-operative listening—even then listening is by no means automatic. 
You are then confronted with the unruly beehive of your own thoughts. 
Let no one imagine that this is “a ‘ mere’ matter of concentration ”’. 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘Grey Eminence’ complains that, after twenty-five 
years of intensive training, he still finds his thoughts straying from his 
meditations. Our minds are equally wayward when we mean to listen 
to music. Nor are eur straying thoughts necessarily conditioned by the 
music we hear. They may concern the monthly egg which we are going 
to have for supper, or that clever remark we might have made at last 
night’s party. And even if you do become aware of your distractedness 
you are not thereby automatically saved. For usually our reaction then 
is—‘‘ oh well, I’m not listening well this time, I know, but I really will 
listen properly next time, or later in the programme, or during the 
evening’s wireless concert’. This habit of provisional, deferred atten- 
tion is more deeply ingrained in us than we would at first believe. 

It is at this stage that we turn to books and talks on musical appre- 
ciation. Guided by them we try various ways of controlling our thoughts. 
We try to listen for particular things: subjects of movements that have 
been pointed out to us; the colour of different instruments, their blending 
and their use by different composers; the unfolding of a movement, its 
structure, as we have had it analysed for us; the relation of a composer 
to his works—their biographical background, the circumstances in 
which they were written; the historical place of a particular work in the 
development of music in general; the expression of a composer’s indi+ 
viduality in the general style of the period; composers’ finger-prints; the 
performer’s personality; differences of interpretation which different 
artists bring to bear on one and the same work; or we are told a story 
which is supposed to underlie the music, whether it is straight programme 
music or merely suggests such interpretation by its title; we try to 
visualize scenes, hear sounds of nature which the composer is supposed 
to have had in mind; or we watch the performer, the orchestra, the 
conductor. 

What is the result ? If we are honest with ourselves we shall probably 
find that all these methods do not help us to take in the music as such. 
If we listen for subjects we shall find ourselves on a steeplechase all 
through the movement with a few poor, hunted scraps of tunes in our 
bag at the end of it; but in our effort to recognize the subjects we have 
not had time to hear anything else. If we listen for instruments we shall 
find ourselves wondering all the time whether this really is the clarinet 
and not the bassoon, and whether that melody was played by the viola 
or by the cello, and we shall not have time to listen to what they are 
playing. If we listen for form and structure we shall be asking ourselves 
continually how far the movement has got by now, whether the exposi- 
tion has been repeated, whether this is the second subject or not, and 
whether or not this is the beginning of the recapitulation. If we start 
from the biographical angle we shall try to read emotional contents into 
the music which we remember as being likely at that particular time in 
the composer’s life; if we try to see a work in its historical place we shall 
compare it mentally with the style of an earlier or later period; if we are 
looking for the expression of a composer’s personality we shall be hunting 
for his idiom throughout the work and overlook the rest; if we concen- 
trate on the performer we shall again be holding his playing up against 
some other performance we remember; if we have been told the stéry the 
music is supposed to illustrate we shall be playing a continual guessing 
game, trying to interpret music in terms of something else—‘“ is this the 
nightingale ? or, is that the brook ? the storm?” &c. 
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- All these attempts are identical in one important respect: they 
result in a running commentary’s going alongside the music all the time. 
Our mind is active all the time, passing remarks, asking questions, 
arguing, debating, taking notes, comparing, criticizing, analysing. 

To most people this is the picture of just that keen, alert, intelligent 
type of listener they would like to be. Yet, if we do not get beyond this 
kind of listening we have no idea of the depth and immediacy to which 
listening can be developed. From my own experience I can say that it 
is possible to go beyond the “‘ running commentary” stage. But to 
-achieve real intimacy we have to try an altogether different approach. 

We all have an inkling of what listening can be like when we recall 
those instances—and we have all experienced them—when music has 
really thrilled us. If 1 were to name at random some pieces of music 
that have affected me really deeply I should jot down something like the 
following collection: parts of T’chaikovsky’s ‘Swan Lake’; Grieg’s ‘ Last 
Spring’; ‘Old Man River’; Dvofak’s ‘ Songs my mother taught me’; 
Coates’s ‘ Knightsbridge ’ March; Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 10, in 
E minor; Josephine Baker singing on gramophone records; ‘ God save 
the King’ and * Land of my Fathers’ (neither of those two ever fail to 
send that familiar shudder down my spine); the opening of Tchaikovsky’s 
piano Concerto; a few bars of Mozart’s “* Hunt” Quartet in the last 
movement for which I always wait with bated breath; Elgar’s ‘‘ Nimrod ” 
Variation; the first two movements of Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto; 
Elgar’s violin Concerto; first-rate jazz, played with real swing and go in it. 
I confess I was very grateful to Sir Arnold Bax, for choosing just some of 
the above pieces for his ‘ Choice of Music’ programme on the wireless 
several months ago when he had to give his favourite (short) pieces. It 
was encouraging to have one’s own taste upheld by musical authority, 
especially as I had had a sneaking feeling that, probably, some of these 
pieces ought not to thrill me as they did. 

Here we touch on the root of the evil. Why should we recoil at the 
mention of jazz thrilling us? If ‘ Sweet and Low’ gives us gooseflesh 
all over, why should we feel ashamed ? Worse still, why do we not even 
admit it to ourselves? We have become so uncertain of ourselves that 
we are not even aware of our own first-hand experiences for fear that 
they may not be the right thing to have felt. We have become used to 
accepting other people’s standards instead of trusting our own reactions. 
We imagine we are enjoying something because we know we should, 
and vice versa. Our experiences are second-hand and of no value at all 
to our own growth. 

The most perfect expression I know of this our conventional timidity 
of thinking and feeling is the following verse from ‘ Henry Sidgwick, 
A Memoir ’: 

We think so because other people all think so, 
Or because—or because—after all we do think so, 
Or because we were told so, and think we must think so, 


Or because we once thought so, and think we still think so, 
Or because, having thought so, we think we will think so. 


The “‘ ordinary listener ’’, who is a very humble person, will reply 
at once: “ But how am I to know what is good and what is not? I know 
nothing about music!’ In reply we might do worse than quote Byrd’s 
beautiful saying that music is to be judged only “ by pure delight”. We 
might go on to point out that knowing about music is a very different 
thing from knowing music, that is, having personal and intimate contact 
with it, and that the former does not lead us to the latter. But in trying 
to encourage our musical “* man in the street ’’ we must not yield to the 
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very real temptation of going to the other extreme and assuming that 
the naive and unlearned listener is the ideal listener. His listening will 
be less distracted by musical commentaries, but distracted it will be 
none the less. 

What, then, should be the approach to better listening? As in all 
good teaching and learning, we begin with that which is familiar to us. 
Let us, therefore, go back to those moments when we were deeply 
affected by some piece of music, no matter whether, by conventional 
standards, we ought to have been thrilled or not. Let us examine them. 
What was our listening like in those instances? ‘There may have been 
physical reactions: our skin may have contracted in gooseflesh, our 
heartbeats may have quickened, our eyes may have filled with tears, we 
may have felt our ear-channels widening, a sensation of coolness running 
through our head. Such sensations are not confined to listening to 
music—poetry can do the same to you, or beauty in nature. 

And, more important, what was the quality of your listening in those 
moments ? Were you thinking of to-morrow’s dinner? Was there any 
musical commentary running alongside ? Were you analysing, criticiz- 
ing? Were you conscious of yourself listening, watching yourself? Of 
course not. In those fractions of seconds you have known something like 
real listening. You forgot yourself. You no longer listened for anything, 
you did not concentrate on details, you did not concentrate at all. The 
music swept you off your feet and for flashes of time you lived in it. 

Such experiences have usually been due to some exceptionally strong 
emotional stimulus contained in the music. We cannot expect to be 
stirred to the depths every time we listen to music. But what such 
moments do teach us is the kind of attitude that goes with real listening. 
Can we detach the self-forgetfulness of those flashes of insight from their 
emotional stimulus and make un-self-conscious listening, self-forgetful 
listening, a controllable function, something that we can reproduce at will ? 

One thing is certain: concentration is not enough. What we must 
learn is not so much concentrating our thoughts on the music as silencing 
them altogether, quietening our minds and becoming really receptive. 
We hardly know how hard this is to achieve until we try it. ‘Time and 
again we will catch ourselves thinking—thinking about the music, or 
thinking about things completely irrelevant to it. All we can do is to 
shepherd our thoughts back into the fold very patiently and make them 
lie down peacefully. Do not be angry with yourself when you fail, for 
anger and dejection are even more difficult to silence than wayward 
thoughts. Do not make a strained effort of will-power to achieve this 
stillness of mind: strain and effort are just the opposite of the state of 
relaxed and yet alert receptiveness we are aiming at. One’s faculty for 
“centring down” does not develop in a day: it has to grow. Give it 
time to grow and do not expect too much of yourself. Your efforts 
should, however, be whole-hearted, and you should pursue them fairly 
regularly to make progress. 

There is more than an analogy between what I am trying to say here 
and the following description of the first two stages, “ the period of 
waiting’ ’’, in a Quaker Meeting for Worship’: 

(1) On entry, Friends gather quietly and—if they are wise—give a few moments’ 
consideration to the proper disposition of their bodies in worship. They seek to 
take up such a position as enables them to be “ poised and balanced" in every 
part of the body. Rigidity and slouching have equally to be avoided. Every 
muscle should be as fully relaxed as circumstances permit. Let each one find his 
own position, but beware of allowing the head to sink too far down and forward, 
and be careful to relax the jaws and eye-brows. 


1. Howard E. Collier, ‘ Spiritual and Personality Healing in a Religious Society ’. 
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(2) Having pared the body, pare the mind. Gently and gradually 
disjoin the mind—move the centre of attention—from the outward, towards the 
inward quiet centre. If the thoughts stray (and stray they will) very gently shepherd 
them back towards their fold. At this stage it may help to hold in the mind some 
thought of wisdom, of beauty, of truth or of goodness-—an act of love or the remem- 
bered scent of hay in summer, or the sound of wind in the grasses on a sun-bathed 
hill. Thus we pass to controlled, not vacant, but “ centred’ meditation which 
is the preparation for Worship. 


In my own experience I found that it was not at all difficult to go to 
it whole-heartedly and methodically. For there is one great thing about 
this method: although there are, of course, many set-backs and barren 

riods to be overcome, listening in this way becomes a most fascinating 
tet For one thing, as you no longer depend on accepted 
standards for your enjoyment you never know whether your greatest 
experience at a concert will be from the Beethoven symphony or the 
Rossini overture, or whether both of them will not be eclipsed by some 
little piece quite unknown to you before that you hear on the wireless 
late at night. Also, your listening acquires a sense of purpose and of 
growth. You will be keen to listen as often as you can, simply to find out 
what will happen. In my own case the danger was not that of hearing 
too little, too spasmodically, but hearing too much, trying to force 


‘growth by hothouse methods. It can’t be done. The result is only a 


state of overfeeding, of indifference and bluntness. Periods of barren- 
ness, of dissatisfaction and of discouragement are to be expected in any 
case. But I believe it is often just after such times when we feel that we 
are not only not progressing but even losing what we thought we had 
achieved—that we suddenly find ourselves a big step farther on the road. 
Something had developed during that period of “‘ growing-pains ”’ 
without our knowing it. We realize it at first in flashes, when we feel we 
really have lost ourselves for once, and eliminated the space between the 
platform and ourselves. And having known the experience before we 
shall find it easier to recapture the same attitude of mind. 

As my demands on my own listening have grown, so have my 
standards as regards musical performance and musicg Quite often now 
I feel quite honestly that listening failures have not been my fault, but 
that either the music itself or the performance has been very indifferent. 
It is, I think, impossible to get past a pedestrian player and listen to the 
music in spite of him. As long as he is self-conscious (either from jncom- 
petence or from vanity) he will stand squarely between you and the music 
and I, for one, find it impossible then to feel that ease of mind and 
assurance which is the first requisite to self-forgetfulness. The ideal 
performer is one who allows you to forget him completely and to listen, 
with him, to the music he is interpreting. It is as well to remember t’is 
in teaching musical appreciation. What our students need most of all is 
encouragement. It is helpful to realize that, if the “‘ Jupiter ” has left 
us cold, it may not have been our fault but the orchestra’s, and that even 
first-rate music is hard to listen to in a second-rate performance. The 
real secret why jazz can thrill most people more easily than “ serious ”’ 
music is, I believe, to be found in the more spontaneous, self-forgetful, 
absorbed attitude of both players and listeners. If we could both perform 
and hear all good music in the same spirit we should have less cause to 
worry about the appreciation of music. 

As I demanded more intense listening of myself I found that my 
demands on my own playing grew more exacting, too, and I realized 
that I simply could not fulfil them. I began to recoil from the happy- 
go-lucky manner in which I had been used to tackle the usual literature 
the average amateur pianist tries his hands on: Beethoven sonatas, Bach 
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_preludes and fugues, Schubert impromptus, Chopin nocturnes. It was 


not the technical shortcomings that worried me now but the fact that I 
was not listening to my own playing most of the time. I had to go back 
to more and more elementary works, and in the end I landed on simple 
listening exercises on one note. I was shocked to find how difficult it is 
to listen to even one single note with complete attention and absorption. 
But once I had succeeded in becoming one with that one note, and then 
with a sequence of two, of three, of five notes, I had, without realizing it, 
moved forward a big step in listening to music in general. For, when I 
tried to recover that same attitude in listening to a concert I found that 
identification with the music from the wireless set or concert platform 


had become easier. 


~ In listening as well as in playing I found it both necessary and helpful © 


to develop the mind’s ear. The interaction between idea and execution 
is, of course, well-known to players. As your idea of a phrase, a passage, 
a movement, clarifies, technical difficulties tend to shrink; and as you 
play a work better, your idea of it becomes more alive. But in listening, 
too, the inward ear is important. It makes the listener less dependent on 
the performer. He can have music as his constant companion by calling 
it up in his mind at will. This is more than a question of training one’s 
musical memory. The fickleness of my memory for tunes used to worry 
and annoy me a great deal. For a time I was quite obsessed with it and 
caught myself trying to remember the subject of one symphony while I 
was listening to another. But, as listening became less self-conscious 
I lost interest in the question of memory. It was not until later that 
I realized with great satisfaction that memory had developed as a by- 
product of intense listening: as with remembering things in general so it 
is with music—whatever impresses you deeply is remembered more 
easily. I found I had acquired quite a respectable repertory of tunes 
{ could recall and play to myself in my own mind. But the inward ear 
can mean a good deal more than that. 

When you try to remember a tune you will find that, as a rule, you 
begin to hum it mentally. Usually you do the same when vou try to 
hear a tune before you play it. That is, I think, the reason why we find 
it more difficult to conjure up clearly phrases which lie outside our vocal 
range. But it is possible to break through this rather mechanical process. 
When .you have become very quiet and very alert you will be able to 
hear the music rising from inside you. You are no longer recalling it 
with an effort; it is playing inside you and you are listening to it. When 
you hear a phrase that way you very often get the feeling—*“ yes, of 
course, that is how it should be played, that is what is meant”. It has 
come to life for you in a most astonishing fashion. I expect that is the 
kind of vision that precedes really masterly interpretation. But the 
listener need not be debarred from it. He may even break through to it 
comparatively more easily as he is not side-tracked by technical 
considerations. 

But surely, you will ask, there is a place for musical knowledge ? 
Surely your enjoyment of music deepens as you know more about it, its 
structure, logic, history—all those elements contained in what we call 
“musical appreciation’? Yes, of course it has its rightful place. But 
the point is that musical information should follow the experience of 
music in listening and not precede it. Once I have listened to a sym- 
phony and been thrilled by it or, more likely, by sections of it, I shall 
begin to get interested in it. First of all, I shall want to repeat the 
experience, hear it again and again. Gradually new favourite passages 
will group themselves round those which first struck and arrested me. 
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Some particulars will crystallize in my mind—the shape of some phrase, 
some tune; the colour of some of the instruments; the contrasts between 
the movements; the different sections within each movement. I shall 
want to find out what these instruments were, what they look like, how 
they are played. I shall need some terms to name the various sections, 
and the technical terms I then discover will fill that need. As I hear 
more music I shall discover that there are different ways of constructing 
a musical composition and I shall want to get to know what rules there 
are. Thus I shall accumulate information as I want it and as I am ready 
for it. In my case I found that such things as sonata form, which I had 
known and talked about for years, came alive. Once I had discarded 
the running commentary during listening, and achieved more immediate 
listening, they emerged again of their owh accord, as something you feel 
in the music without having to make mental notes. Form, for instance, 
becomes something absolutely necessary to satisfy your sense of balance 
and shapeliness. As you become familiar with a particular composer’s 
idiom you will want to know more about him. Your interest in the 
music will draw information to itself like a magnet. 

The final test for any approach to musical appreciation will be this: 
does it develop a genuine interest in music? It must be admitted quite 
frankly that in our method the interest in the listening process as such 
may quite likely overshadow our interest in the music for a time. Also, 
the newly acquired habit of watching ourselves will add to our Giffi- 
culties of self-consciousness, as we shall be tempted to ask ourselves 
continually whether we are listening any better yet. I cannot suggest 
any short cut out of this problem either. I can only report that, in my 
own case, I ceased to keep my diary after a period of eight months 
because I had lost interest in the process of listening and wanted to get 
on with listening to music. This does not mean, I should like to say 
most emphatically, that listening has become automatic and easy, some- 
thing that can be switched on and off at will, and which always attains 
to the same level of high intensity that we aim at. Far from it. The 
difficulties of concentration and self-consciousness are always present 
and there is need for continual vigilance. Even now I feel quite content 
if, during a whole movement, I have achieved a few bars of really 
complete listening, when the centre of experience has shifted from myself 
into the music, and when there has really been nothing except the music 
and myself living in it—or, conversely, myself and the music living in me. 
But listening has acquired a different character. It has become less 
dependent on emotional stimuli, it is more sober, matter-of-fact, and 
more controllable. It has lost none of its fascination, though. For I 
feel I have only just begun to know what it is to listen to music. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Farewell my Youth. By Arnold Bax. pp. 112. (Longmans Green, London, 1943.) 
7s. 6d. 

“Only the other day my brother Clifford agreed with me that there are no 
compensations to weigh against advancing years—no, not one.”’ Thus Sir Arnold Bax 
in the very first lines of this delightful volume. To which I reply “ Pooh ”’, also “ Bah ”, 
and even “ Fudge”. The old and the oldish have something that the young cannot 
have, namely, memories, experiences, values. As Sir Arnold gives the exact date and 
place of his birth, there is no indiscretion in saying that, at the moment, he is still under 
sixty. That is no age at all—it is just belated youth. I can beat him by ten years, for 
my life in the thrilling period between seventeen and twenty-seven was passed in the 
now legendary Nineties, the last. civilized decade that Europe ever knew or will ever 
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know. I do not envy the young, I pity them. Had I the chance, should I barter my 
memories of Jean de Reszke and Ternina, of Irving and Ellen Terry, of Coquelin, 
Bernhardt and Duse, of Dan Leno and Marie Lloyd, of Ravogli’s Orfeo and Calvé’s 
Carmen, of ‘ The Ring’ under Mahler in 1892, when it was a new thrill, for the 
recovery of my lost ability to run upstairs two at a time? I should not. The final, 
crushing answer to Sir Arnold Bax’s allegation is this book itself. If he were thirty years 
younger he would not be able to write about his youth with such easy charm and lettered 
skill. ‘The numerous recent autobiographies of the young read like the senile babble of 
lean and slippered pantaloons; but this is one of the best books ever written by a 
musician, first because Arnold Bax the composer is also Dermot O’Byrne the writer of 
stories and poems, and next because he has something to write about. His vivid sketches 
of Debussy, Schénberg, Vincent d’Indy, Sibelius, Mackenzie, Parry, Stanford and Elgar 
are little masterpieces of portraiture. Equally decisive are the judgments upon certain 
musical works, quite unconceding and almost certainly sound. He has a tongue with” 
tang, and can make his sentences bite. 

But there is much more in the book than mere music. Many adveAtures of soul and 
body are recorded. There is an idyll of disenchantment in Russia that reads like one of 
Turgenev’s short stories. There is a vignette of Dresden im the days when Schuch ruled 
at the Opera. There is a long and astonishisig account of how a young Englishman, 
born at Streatham and raised in Hampstead, went to Ireland, was accepted as an 
aboriginal Celt and became part of the Irish literary movement before the war of 1914. 
Here, too, we have some notable portraits, especially one of A. E., differing greatly from 
that accepted as canonical. George Moore himself accomplished no better feat of 
undeluded delineation. The sketches of Irish scenery and character are among the 
best things of their kind to be found anywhere. They confirm my conviction that the 
radical difference between the English and the Irish is their totally different mythologies. 

Only a small part of the book deals directly with English music, and it leaves us with 
few illusions. The author names scarcely more than a couple of his own compositions. 
I think we have a right to ask for more—for some account of his actual musical life, 
spiced with his pungent criticisms. The “ Farewell” of the title must not be taken as 
final. How many times did Adelina Patti say farewell to her faithful public? So, with 
the gratitude that implies an expectation of favours to come, we thank Sir Arnold Bax 
for having given us the best book of the season. There is hope for the literature of music 
when an English composer can write as well as this. 

We venture to offer one correction. Sir Arnold says that a London bus conductor, 
who had noticed him reading poetry, returned and said “I see’d yer readin’ poetry 
just now’. No Londoner ever said that. The Cockney does not confuse the strong 
and weak conjugations : what he does is to abolish the past tense; and what the conductor 
probably said was “I see yer readin’ poetry when I come up jess now”. And he is 
perfectly intelligible. English has been shedding its unnecessary inflections for centuries. 

G. S. 


Beethoven in France: the Growth of an Idea. By Leo Schrade, pp. 271. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn.; Milford, London, 1942.) “18s. 6d. 

The subject of the book is “ French morals, taste, intellect, politics, religion as 
mirrored in Beethoven’. If those ten words seem obscure, this hundred may be tried: 
French thought anchored for a century in Beethoven; this it found, lost, found again, 
kept (perhaps keeps) as refuge. That is our theme. The attempt to extract it from the 
musical material fails, so the baffled mind “ sublimates”’ that material to images. 
Beethoven becomes an “ idea’’ and, as that, invites critical judgment, which is dull 
reading; but the alternative of busying oneself with the technique only mystifies. Can 
music, the part, explain man, the whole? Yes: if our gaze is intent enough. Details, 
mere happenings, are apt to pass out of sight and memory, but an idea has permanence 
and may hearten and steel the mind in adversity. That is the best I can do as first aid 
to the Preface, which is ten times its length. If after reading that also the sky is still 
overclouded, I am afraid all that can be done is to read the book, a hundred times as 
long as the Preface. 

I have read it twice and found difficulty in fixing attention on the slow-moving 
pageant of obsolete appraisals, chiefly because of the level tone of voice in which these 
are delivered: It may be that the author adopted this tone purposely to contrast with 
the French love of exaggeration and antithesis; or he may have felt that a mystical 
message is best conveyed in an unemotional style. But whatever the motive, the result 
is that close concentration is needed to discover what the point is that is being made, 
and that when discovered it is tgo slight to advance the argument by much. There 
are only six chapters in the book, and their titles convey mere hints of the contents. 
There are no headlines, aor such help as varied type might give. The quotations from 
the French are given in English, and this, though accurate enough, offers a bare catalogue, 
whereas the original was usually literature, which might have imported charm and 
riveted faith. 

The reader may have hoped from the title to learn something about Beethoven's 
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music. He will not. Instead, he is paid the compliment of being expected to know from 
the citation of the names alone— Broica % * Ninth ’, * Fidelio ’, Mise ssa solennis ’—all 
that is relevant. Then, assuming that the “ Ninth ”’, ‘for instance, i is ringing in his ears, 
he is told by Berlioz that it is “ truly musical and poetical”; by Wilder that “ joy" 
means “ liberty’ or, according to Fouqué, “* Philosophic joy”; while for Urhan the 
** Ninth ” is a ‘* moral biography ”’, for Quinet a “* magnificent cosmogony ”’, a “* hymn 
of deliverance ”’, “‘ the Marseillaise of humanity’. The mistake was to put food like this 
into cold storage at all. It tasted better, of course, when it was fresh and nicely served, 
though in any case it lacks vitamins. One looks therefore for some purpose in the making 
of this record: it is perhaps this. Writers on xsthetics have been prone to distinguish in 
all the arts content and form. Poet and painter may have something of their own to say 
to this, but what the man of tones says is that music is all form, that it has no content, 
that it is only manner, not matter; and Pater, finding in Giorgione “ the sort of try 
which tells itself without an articulated story’, points to it as a “ condition realized 
absolutely only in music”. If, however, we are asked what the ninth Symphony is 
“about ”’ and can answer that it is a Marseillaise, we have provided it with a content 
and so brought it into line with other arts. With that plea, for what it may be worth, 
we leave the question of purpose. 

The real interest of the book has little to do with either Beethoven or music, but 
much with the morals, politics and religion of nineteenth-century France. We have 
pictures of the movements connected with Saint-Simon, Fourier, Dreyfus and others down 
to Herriot. Literature speaks with the voices of Hugo, de Musset, de Vigny, Gautier, 
Balzac, Lamartine, George Sand, Taine and more; music proper by the pens of 
Castil-Blaze, Blaze de Bury, Scudo, de Pompéry, Bellaigue, Lambert, Suarés and, of 
course, Berlioz (with his friend Péguy) and Rolland; even composers—d’Indy, Debussy, 
Tiersot—have humanist, not merely musical, views. On the whole I do not regret my 
re-perusal. A. H. F. S 


Antonin Dvorak : his Achievement. By Gerald Abraham, Mosco Carner, Harriet Cohen, 
H. C. Colles, Astra Desmond, Thomas Dunhill, Edwin Evans, Julius Harrison, 
Frank Howes and Ernest Walker. Edited by Viktor Fischl. pp. 297. (Lindsay 
Drummorid, London, 1943.) 8s. 6d. 

The ten essays and biographical sketch. of this symposium form the most complete 
picture of Dvotak’s work that exists outside Sourek’s and Stefan’s book; and in some ways 
this new volume supersedes that standard work simply because of its newness. It gives 
the latest view of Dvofak, and since it is mainly the work of experts or, if not that, of 
cultivated and knowledgeable minds, it has the supreme value for us to-day of a modern 
revaluation. It was time this was done; for Dvofdk’s music has succumbed to the danger 
of being buried under its own sweetness. It speaks so quickly to the heart, and that 
impressionable organ responds as only it so othe. smractoee may. The reader will find 
evidence that the heart may still beat very strongly; but chiefly he will be struck with 
the way the music stands up to the sterner kind of criticism, the keener and more scientific 
method of inquiry. He will discover this at its best in what is the central point of the 
symposium, an altogether remarkable essay by Gerald Abraham in that most dangerous 
of all types of inquiry, the search for general characteristics of style and method, the 
attempt to discover that ** musical personality ” which, when once it is made recognizable, 
will guide us through the undergrowth (the influences which Abraham details) to the 
arcana of individuality. With the aid of many musical illustrations (if such baffling print 
can be called anything but a hindrance) Abraham succeeds in tracking down the essen- 
tials of Dvotak’s style. It is a masterly piece of work. Not since Parry has that-elusive 
search after imponderables been carried successfully to so solid a conclusion. Around 
this essay, which alone makes the book worth possessing, are grouped others that may be 
divided between reporting and original deduction. In the first category, a very useful 
one, are Edwin Evans on the symphonies and concertos, Ernest Walker on miscellaneous 
orchestral works, Harriet Cohen, writing largely in the first person singular around the 
piano works, Astra Desmond, dealing competently, and with a practitioner's knowledge, 
wéth the songs. In the latter category are Colles (one of those magisterial, illuminating 
research articles by which he established his claim, never made by him but now made by 

terity, to the attention of the intelligent), Julius Harrison on Dvofak's orchestra, 

homas Dunhill (an admirable review of the chamber music), Mosco Carner on the 
church music (an essay that whets the appetite for more about an aspect of Dvot4k which 
necessarily interests a country so given as this to the oratorio and the cantata), and 

Frank Howes on the national and folk elements. This last essay has the same quality 

of personal thought that is noticeable in Abraham's. Of necessity it could not have the 

same depth or scope, nor therefore could it lead to such significant conclusions as regards 
the music as a whole : its value lies in its consecution, the close reasoning to which the 
pertinently chosen examples are submitted. It is a fine example of the enthusiast’s 
intuition controlled by the specialist's judgment. There remains the editor’s biographical 
article which begins the book. There seems to have been some attempt here at popu- 
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out in rather romantic guises. Did Dr. Fisch] feel that we needed to be introduced to 
Dvorak as to an unknown and rather “ difficult” composer? His pains, if so, were in 
vain, and he is answered by at least two-thirds of the essays in this volume which show a 
sensitive understanding of the music, a very adequate knowledge of its ancestry and a 
particularly capable method of placing Dvotak’s achievement sub specie aeternitatis. 


Verdi’s Requiem: Notes on the Words for English Singers. By H.C. Colles. pp. 11. (Oxford 
University Press, 1943.) 6d. 

In the preparation of a choral work a conductor often asks his singers to read the 
text aloud, and he may possibly discuss the composer’s treatment of the words besides 
giving his choir a brief outline of his own intentions. If the words are in the vernacular 
this procedure is generally helpful, but the matter is not so simple when the choir has 
in hdfd a text in another modern language or in Latin. 

The resourceful conductor may acquire a reputation as a classical scholar by taking 
care to provide himself with a translation. His general reading may sometimes come to 
the rescue; at the right moment he may be fortunate enough to remember that Pales- 
trina’s ‘ Surge illuminare’ includes that delightful passage from Isaiah about the multitude 
of camels. But if his French is after ‘‘ the schole of Stratford-atte-Bowe ”’ he may prefer 
to use the English words of ‘ La Damoiselle élue’, and even if he decides to stick to 
more romano for his pronunciation of Latin he may involve himself later in argument 
with any classics master who may be singing in the choir. 

These notes on the words of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ are addressed to singers who in 
studying the work may ask themselves: What is it really all about? Some conductors 
may say, why bother? the music explains itself. Others may not only say that, but go 
on to add that to the majority of chorus singers a Redemption, a Hymn of Praise, the 
Lamentations or the Penitential Psalms are all one. Our singefts, they will say, agree 
with Byrd that the “ exercise of singing is delightful to nature and good to preserve the 
health of man ” and let it rest at that. But an essay by the late H. C. Colles cannot be 
considered as unimportant, even though perhaps those in charge of choirs may make 
more use of it than those for whom it is intended. 

The paper is the only one of its kind I have met. It admirably fulfils its purpose 
and it is the very thing for intelligent singers who may be unfamiliar with the structure 
of the ‘ Missa pro defunctis’. Dr. Colles observed that it has generally been decided to 
sing music composed to Latin words in Latin. Possibly this is the case now, but it has 
not always been so, or publishers would not have thought it worth while to issue 
Dvotak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ in a separate English version designed to avoid the use of 
passages of a controversial nature. Stanford’s setting of the same text is provided with a 
translation, so is Mozart’s ‘ Requiem ’, and Ricordi’s vocal score of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem ’ 
gives prominence to English words. Exceptions coming readily to mind are Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, Beethoven’s ‘ Missa solemnis ’ and a once popular festival work, Cherubini’s 
Mass in D minor, which have apparently never been done into English. 

To return to Verdi: after an explanation of the meaning of the word “ Requiem” 
and a brief reference to the Introit and Kyrie, the poem of “‘ Dies irae’, as being the 
chief difficulty m the text, is treated at length. The author avoided calling it a sequence, 
though, while not being such in form or substance, it is so used in the later Roman rite. 
The great length of the poem may cause some bewilderment to those who read (p. 4) 
that the movements of the Mass are designed to fit in with the liturgy and*ceremonial at 
the altar. There need be no difficulty here if it is remembered that while the gradual 
or other anthem or sequence is being sung the ministers sit. To the translations men- 
tioned in the essay one other may be added, that by W. J. Blew in ‘ Songs of Syon’, which 
is perhaps more successful than some in matching the haunting beauty of the plainsong 
melody. 

Verdi joins “ Benedictus qui venit ” to “‘ Sanctus”, This is peculiar to him, we are 
told ; but he is simply following the general use of the ‘Graduale Romanum ’. In his 
note on this part of the work Dr. Colles said: “‘ No verbal explanation is called for; 
the singers instinctively know how to render it’’. When a Verdi writes, and whatever 
he writes, perhaps after all they always do know—instinctively. A. T.S. 


Polonaise. By Doris Leslie. pp. 272. (Hutchinson, London, 1943.) gs. 6d. 

This is a novelized biography of Chopin, and it is better than you would expect 
from a lady with a very florid manner. The worst accusation that can be made against 
it is that it is too much of a biography and not enough of a novel. The author has not 
compictely digested her material, and so her book is patchy and lumpy. Thus, it begins 
with a iengthy account of Chopin’s lové-affair with Gladkowska (here called Gladowska), 
and though it says much, it does not mention the singer’s tragic end; but the more 
serious affair with Marja Wodziriska is dismissed in a couple of unenlightening pages. 
Now that is a chance lost. A real novel would make much of this incident, for it could 
show the hero passing from youth to maturity. The long connection with George Sand, 
which should form the core of the novel, is presented with no sense of proportion. 
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Happily the author makes no attempt to show us George Sand as a villain or a vixen; 
but she overdoes her word-painting when she presents her trousered, cigar-smoking 
amazon as a glamorous siren seducing the reluctant celebrity on the terrace of the 
Custine house in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré under the intoxicating stars. Though 
she had in her veins the blood of the amazing Kénigsmarcks and of Maurice de Saxe, 
George Sand was a practical peasant of genius and very much a man of the world. The 
dreadful *“‘ honeymoon ” in Majorca is of course lavishly described; but almost at once 
we come to the trouble with Solange and Maurice, who suddenly change from children 
to adults. Few biographers of Chopin recognize the fact that, for several years, the hero 
of the story is not Chopin, but George Sand. A novelist should not only understand 
this, but should present a credible picture of the long domestic association whith gave 
Chopin the best years of his life and gave us the best of his music. 

The final rupture was a triumph of stupidity. Everyone behaved stupidly, Chopin 
more stupidly than all. The breach was not beyond repair; and though probably 
nothing could have lengthened Chopin’s life, he would have been spared the abject 
misery of his last years. Another lost opportunity is the Jane Stirling incident. That 
kind-hearted woman is almost ferociously described, but she is not once brought on the 
scene. In fact, towards the end, the book, which began expansively as a_novel, settles 
down into plain biography broken by selections from the Opienski letters. We do not 
blame the author for writing a novel about Chopin, we blame her for writing only half 
a novel. What the book does achieve is something like a credible portrait of Chopin 
and a*good account of his playing. The music she lets alone, and she is wise, as she 
allows herself to speak of “ the Sonata in D minor”. She might have gone farther 
and fared worse. ‘Twice she speaks of Chopin as a “ great executive ”, when she means 
““executant”’. Poor Chopin, who could hardly buy himself a handkerchief, is the last 
person to be called a “‘ great executive ”’. . 

One odd fact is to be noticed. Though the Comtesse d’Agoult makes several 
chattering appearances, Liszt is only a shadow in the-background. Can it be that he is 
reserved for another attempt at novelized biography? If so, we advise the author to be 
brave and to give us a right-down regular royal novel, and not a. half-and-half affair like 
the present specimen. As her manner inclines to early nineteenth-century floweriness 
she might do worse than take ‘ Lucrezia Floriani ’ as a model. G. 8. 


The Music of Spain. By Gilbert Chase. pp. 375. (Dent, London, 1943.) 21s. 

In the April number of ‘ Music & Letters’ the present reviewer, welcoming a book 
on the music of another nation, uttered a prayer for more national musical histories “ on 
similar lines but rather better ’’. Here, in unexpected answer, is such a book—certainly 
rather better, indeed very much better, than the book that suggested the prayer. It is 
not only equipped with a superb bibliography and an excellent index, to say nothing of 
a comprehensive list of gramophone records; it is not only well annotated—though the 
notes, in accordance with irritating American practice, are lumped together at the end 
of the book; it is well planned and well balanced. Mr. Chase never offers very profound 
criticism, indeed profound criticism is unnecessary in a general survey of this kind, but 
his judgments seem balanced and sound. He gives masses of information and gives it 
in an easy and therefore easily assimilable way that shows his real mastery of his subject, 
and his copious bibliography tells us where to look if we want to knéw more about any 
point. “* This is not so much a history of Spanish music as a panorama of its salient 
features from the Middle Ages to the present day”, says Mr. Chase in his foreword. 
However, roughly two-thirds of the text is g:iistory—and very useful, very readable 
history. The other third consists of chapters on ‘ The Virtuosi’ (the Garcia family, 
Sarasate, Casals and the rest), on ‘ Iberian Folk Music’ (for the Portuguese section 
Mr. Chase has enlisted the help of another specialist, Albert T. Luper, who also con- 
tributes a chapter on ‘ The Music of Portugal ° i general), on ‘ Spanish Dances’ and 
on ‘ Hispanic Music in the Americas’. Finally, there is a chapter on the pseudo-Iberian 
music written by foreigners fascinated by “ the Spanish idiom "’, a chapter containing a 
most interesting study of the genuine Spanish elements in ‘ Carmen ’, 

Earlier in the book Mr. Chase defines this popular article of export, the conventional 
“* Spanish idiom ” as 

the product of a process of fusion and amalgamation that reached its culmination 
in the second half of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth. 
The elements so fused and amalgamated, largely under the influence of the scenic 
tonadilla, were threefold: first, there was the element of pure folk music, essentially 
of rural origin; secondly, the element of urban street music, essentially popular but 
more heterogeneous in texture; and, thirdly, the conventional apparatus of instru- 
— and vocal technique, by this time developed to a point that might be called 
ern”. 
This interplay of true folk music, of “‘ popular”’ music in the wider sense and of art 
music is characteristic of Spanish music as a whole, throughout the ages. “ From the 
cantigas of Alfonso the Wise in the thirteenth century, through the splendid vocal and 
instrumental literature of the ‘Golden Age’, and up to the music of Manuel de Falla in 
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our own day, this intimate interrelation remains unbroken.” Mr. Chase rightly deplores 
the general failure of musical historians to “ look beyond the conventional periphery of 
the church, the concert hall and the opera house’, and the very nature of his own 
subject has made it easy for him, would indeed have compelled him in any case, to take 
into account both folk music and popular music. On the other hand, he might with 
advantage have looked a little more closely sometimes at connections with the art-music 
of other countries. Thus in writing of Don Luis Mildn’s ‘ Libro de Vihuela de Mano 
intitulado El Maestro’ he does not mention that the tuning adopted by Milan is the 
normal lute tuning; nor does he compare the structure of Milan’s fantasias with that of, 
say, the English fancies for viols or virginals, a comparison which might have been 
instructive. 

Here and there, of course, one would like to stop Mr: Chase and argue with him. 
He mentions the great Antonio de Cabezén’s visit or visits to England and says “ there 
is evidence that his style left its traces . . . upon the English virginalists ’, but over- 
looks the possibility that the influence was in the other direction. Van den Borren 
preferred 

to believe that during his stay in England Cabezén assimilated the traditiona 
figural technique of the virginalists, and that on his return to his own country he 
made use of it in his own works. ... We find in the variations and fientos of 
Cabezén pieces of a character sometimes archaic, at others on the way to being 
modern. Itis in the last only that we meet with forms of figuration in the English style. 

But it is ungracious to make much of a debatable point like this, for ignorance of 
sources and authorities is the last fault one would think of finding with Mr. Chase; only 
another specialist in the same field could sayshow much original research has gone into 
this book, but even if there were none its value to the general reader would be undi- 
minished, for Mr. Chase is one of those extremely useful people who make the fruits of 
original research acccssible. It was not he who first demonstrated that Spain had a 
flourishing polyphonic school long before the arrival of the Flemings who were employed 
in the Chapel of Charles V, but for one English or American reader of Higini Anglés 
there will be hundreds who will learn of all this from Mr. Chase. Even the revisers of 
Grove missed that footnote in the ‘Archiv fiir Musikforschung ’, five years ago, proving 
that Domenico Scarlatti died in Madrid after all; Mr. Chase has not missed it. (His 
Scarlatti chapter is one of the most interesting in the book.) 

Books of this kind always fill one with the desire to know more about certain 
composers, certain works, of whose existence one had been unaware before. How 
little even of Pedrell most of us know! And how many English musicians have heard of 
Antonio Nicolau whose *‘ La Mort del Escola ’ is a work that according to Pedro Morales 
“ought to be in the repertoire of every choral society throughout the world”? We 
read of a Carmen opera by a Spanish composer (Ernesto Halffter’s ‘ La muerte de 
Carmen’) and of a composer who reversed the Russian procedure and turned general 
(Gustavo Durdn, who commanded an army corps in the Civil War of 1936-9). Mr. 
Luper’s chapter on ‘ The Music of Portugal’ is particularly curiosity-whetting. Does 
the name of Duarte Lobo mean anything to the reader? “ He was’”’, says Mr. Luper, 
“probably the greatest Portuguese musician ’’, one of the six “‘ marvellous contra- 
puntists of the school of Evora’’. And then there was King John IV, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century a “* defence of modern music’ as well as founding “ the most 
complete musical library we know of up to that time”. (It was destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1755.) There was Marcos Pogugal, whose compositions include thirty-five 
Italian operas, only eight of which survive even in the pages of Dr, Loewenberg’s copious 
‘Annals ’, and twenty-one Portuguese comic operas; there was Jodo Domingos Bomtempo 
(1775-1842) “the founder of modern music in Portugal and Portuga]’s first sym- 
phonist ”; there was José Anténio Carlos de Seixas, ‘‘ sometimes called thé ‘ Portuguese 
Scarlatti’ ”’. Will no pianist let us hear one of Seixas’s hundreds of toccatas and sonatas 


or Bomtempo’s ‘ Variagées sobre o Fandango ’ ? G. A. 
I Say Rejoice: a Memoir of Christopher Benn. By his Brother. pp. 82. (Faber, London, 
* 1942.) 6s. 


In a sense this is not a book to fall into the clutches of a reviewer. Nothing can 
decently be said by an outsider about this unfulfilled and promising young life for which 
Egypt, killing Christopher Benn, should have been an interlude and never a finale. But 
among the chapters of this memoir there is one dealing with Benn’s musical life, and that 
may be mentioned here. Cambridge, where he met Paul Hirsch (no other Cambridge 
musician is spoken of as having come into contact with him), and Glyndebourne were 
his chief English sources of information and encouragement. The whole chapter offers 
a valuable testimony of the musical education and proclivities of a gifted young amateur, 
using that word in its true sense. Benn appears to have been the kind of man that 
musicians are thankful to come upon, the type that serves well on committees where 
legal acumen and artistic sensitiveness in one and the same person provide guidance 
and sympathy in a way that either cannot offer singly. When shall we learn our lesson? 

S. G, 
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Principles and Recommendations of the School of English Church Music. With Notes and 
mments by Sydney Nicholson. pp. 60. (School of English Church Music, 
Tenbury Wells, 1942.) 2s. 

There is no lack of writings that offer advice on the problems of singing, choir- 
training and the observance of liturgical ritual, but only rarely does one find the elements 
of all these matters gathered together and presented for the guidance of the host of 
choirmasters and organists whose part-time activities and meagre salaries presuppose a 
sketchy training in their craft. 

When Sir Sydney Nicholson resigned his post as organist at Westminster Abbey in 
order to found and direct the School of English Church Qfusic he brought into being an 
organization that showed to hundreds of keen but often ii-informed church musicians 
and to an innumerable church-going public that the carrying out of the best traditions 
of the English Service, both in its musical and general devotional aspects is well within 
the capabilities of all. 

A church musician’s work does not stop at the performance of an anthem and a few 
hymns, or even at the parts of a service that are optional as regards music. He spends 
much of his time in the tactful destruction of bad traditions and in the building up of a 
better and more intelligent kind of service. 

No one who really listens could deny that the majority of choirs and congregations 
take part in a combined mutilation of sense and language when singing the psalms, nor 
that many hymns and particularly hymn-tunes are treated with a fervent adoration for 
their sentimental associations that over-rides their shoddy qualities; and especially would 
one notice that the simpler portions of the service that receive frequent repetition are 
treated with an irritating casualness that is not so much the result of insincerity as an 
unthinking acceptance of familiarity and a lack of vigilance. 

* Principles and Recommendations of the School of English Church Music’ is an 
amplification of ideals that appeared in the ‘ English Church Music’ magazine over a 
period of two years. Many of the recommendations deal with the ordering of the 
different services, the forms of versicles and responses, monotoning, processions and the 
singing of Amens; all of them obvious when pointed out, but ignored by most clergy 
and choirs. 

On the selection of suitable music there is some good advice, and guiding principles 
are suggested which, if carried out, would empty half the choir libraries in the land. 
Yet one is unsatisfied when the author says that to draw up a complete list of church 
music which is worthy of its purpose would be a hopeless task, as even first-rate musicians 
differ in their opinions. Undoubtedly, but the principles laid down leave rather too 
much to the critical faculties of the person concerned. It would have been a valuable 
guide and a concrete help to have a list of meretricious yet unfortunately popular stuff 
and an explanation of the shortcomings and probable reasons for their uncalled-for 
repeated performances. Side by side with these suspects could have been given a list of 
suitable works to take their place. Much of the finest English music is to be found in 
that written for the church service, and there is noscarcity of material for the humblest choir. 

Though primarily written for the English Church this little book is a store of usefulness 
to all denominations. W. G. 


Outlines of Russian Culture. By Paul Miliukov. Edited by Michael Karpovich. Trans- 
lated by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. Vol. II: Architecture, Painting and 
Music. pp. 159. (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia; Oxford 
University Press, 1942.) 12s. . 

This third volume of what is evidently a notable collective work can be noticed here 
only for its musical chapter. But oddly enough, even to musicians the sections or. archi- 
tecture and painting are likely to be of greater interest, if only because so much less is 
known to them about those branches of Russian art. For, quite frankly, the musical 
discussion adds disappointingly little to what more than one other book has already told 
English readers. After a somewhat shaky beginning, which refers to the Gregorian 
church “ choral” and suggests that the modes are the “ classic diatonic scale”, the 
author sweeps on as far as Glinka in the space of five pages, suggesting on the way that 
the ancient Russian Znamenny chant, which has been carefully studied by Igor Buketov, 
Alfred Swan and others, is “ even yet very little understood”. Incidentally, though, 
there is some interesting speculation about the various reasons for the very tardy develop- 
ment of music as an art in Russia. 

The judgments of later composers are on the whole conventional, although the author 
is rather more sharply critical of Scriabin than most Russians allow themselves to be; 
and when not conventional, they are not always sound, as when it is suggested, for 
instance, that Medtner was not understood because he is a dry polyphonist and that 
Stravinsky (the date of whose birth is wrongly given on p. 131) was influenced by 
Schoenberg. It ig not only the fact that the author writes about many other subjects 
which arouses the suspicion that he is none :oo well versed in music. If he were, he 
would havé detected something wrong in such a sentence as “ Glinka was terrified by 


Weber’s dominant [?diminished] seventh ”’. E. B. 
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Alwyn, William, Rhapsody for Piano, Violin, Viola and Cello. (Oxford University Press.) 
Score, 6s.; String Parts, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Alwyn has obviously done some careful thinking about the problems of com- 
bining piano and strings. His main advice would seem to be : 1. Don’t indulge in part- 
writing for the strings and overload the piano part at the same time. 2. Think of the 
piano as a harp. 3. Use the strings as an accompaniment. 4. Tutti effects will 
sound well as a contrast. 5. Be careful of the cello, it is often superfluous. Such reasoned 
writing encourages one to hope that the piamo quartet need not always be the cinderella 
among chamber-music forms, as it has been ever since the piano replaced the harpsi- 
chord. Mr. Alwyn may not have written this work at the height of his inspiration, but 
he has certainly approached the problem intelligently. E. L. 


Andrews, H. K., An End Piece (Ford Madox Hueffer), Song for Voice and Piano. 
(Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

This sober poem by Ford Madox Hueffer is rendered by a declamatory chant con- 
trasted with the rhythm of a slow march. The harmony is essentially tonal and the 
setting of the words artistic except in one place where the singer has nine syllables on 
a repeated E and then jumps to a high G. E. L. 


Bach, O Jesu Christ, from Cantata 118, edited (for 4 Voices and Organ) by Stanley 
Roper, with English text by H. C. Colles. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 
eThe original instrumentation of this beautiful Cantata included two parts for the 
obsolete “‘ lituus ”’ used here, so a note on the score says, chiefly as a treble to the three 
trombones. In this edition the six-part accompaniment for brass instruments is admir- 
ably arranged for organ. The English text, devised by the late H. C. Colles, is based 
on the original of Martin Behemb who lived in the sixteenth century. E. L. 


Bach-Elgar, Fantasia and Fugue in C minor for Organ, transcribed for Full Orchestra. 
(Novello, London.) Miniature Score, 4s. 6d. 

** Such a thing must be heard—only heard ”’, as Beethoven said of the ‘ Freischiitz ’. 
Like him, one is inclined to laugh sceptically on looking at Elgar’s score, with its lavish 
percussion, its harp glissandi and those scrappy entries strewn all over it for the sake of 
additional accentuation. *‘* And yet it must be right’, as Beethoven continued, and as 
indeed one knows from the experience of performance, which has never failed to thrill 
and exhilarate. It was years before Elgar made this transcription in 1921 that he and 
Strauss promised each other to score a Bach organ work in friendly competition and 
in order to solve various problems of that kind of orchestration; but we are still waiting 
for Strauss to fulfil his part of the bargain. However, this handsome little score serves 
to remind us how good it is that Elgar at least did his share, and did it so brilliantly. 

E. B. 
Barték, Béla, Violin Concerto, transcribed for Violin and Piano by the Composer. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) 12s. 6d. ' 

The strong meat of this Concerto is in the first movement. The second is an andante- 
cum-scherzo and the last has a distinctly popular appeal. Here Barték seems to take into 
account that two movements of modern technical contortions on the violin are enough 
for any soloist, who is accordingly let off with a Hungarian tune. This concentration 
of interest in the first movement seems to be typical of the modern violin concerto, but 
it is unsatisfactory. It makes the form appear top-heavy. The violin-writing contains 
some uncanny antics conceived in a burlesque style, and there are many examples of 
Bart6k’s characteristically ferocious style full of rasping dissonances. Well, “ all styles 
are good ", says Boileau “ except the boring style”, and there are no examples of that 
in Bartok. ‘ E. L. 


Bliss, Arthur, Seven American Poems, for Low Voice and Piano. (Boosey, London.) ; 

The mood of this song-cycle on poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay and Elinor Wylie 
is set at once in the opening lines of the first song, “‘ Gone, gone again is Summer”. It 
is predominantly a mood of nostalgia and regret. Despite a persistent use of chromatic 
harmony, there is some charming music in these songs—wistful, sometimes lyrical and 
melodious. As a cycle, however, they leave a certain impression of monotony. All the 
songs are very short, and one wonders whether the miniature song-cycle is a form 
unsuited to elegiac poetry and requiring vivid contrasts or bright detail, 9s in the examples 
of Stravinsky. In the centre of his group Mr. Bliss has put four diminutive songs together, 
all in a restrained tone, and the mood is apt to pall. Taken individually, their qualities 
are more apparent. I like besfthe song entitled ‘ Feast’, which has a certain nobility 
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in its almost classic conception, and the ‘ Little Elegy’ with a flowing melody not far 
removed from the character of Fauré. E. L. 


Britten, Benjamin, Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo, for Ténor and Piano, Op. 22. (Winthrop 
Rogers; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 6s. 
Hymn to St. Cecilia (W. H. Auden) for S.S.A.T.B., Op. 27. (Winthrop Rogers; 
& Hawkes, London.) Vocal Score, 3s. 6d. 

It is highly probable that not since Hugo Wolf have finer settings been made of sonnets 
by Michelangelo, and if any Italian composer can claim anything better than these two 
foreign sets, he has at any rate not succeeded in imposing it on the world at large. One’s 
only grievance is that Mr. Britten will fail to impress Italy with these new songs of his, 
which he has unfortunately made unsingable there, having taken too little trouble over 
the Italian prosody. It would surely have been worth his while to ascertain that “ umile”’ 
and “ simile’ have their accents on the first, not on the second syllable, and that the 
opposite is the case with “‘ rendete ”, which the composer seems to have confused with 
“‘renditi”’. Apart from this serious flaw the songs are magnificent. They lack something 
of the massiveness and virility that distinguishes Michelangelo’s language as much as his 
drawing and his sculpture, but they do suggest his unhappy restlessness with the kind of 
clairvoyance that is the unmistakable attribute of genius. They also have an Italian 
warmth and passion as spontaneous as Verdi’s, but always eschew operatic clichés: the 
music is completely original, even where it happens to be quite simple. All the songs are 
beautiful and interesting, and from both points of view the most arresting, perhaps, is 
the third (sonnet XXX), which consists almost entirely of common chords and arpeggios 
based on them, achieving uniqueness by their being constantly made to clash against 
each other in different keys und resolved again into a single one. 

The ‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia ’ teo makes an astonishingly extensive use of simple triads, 
but in an entirely different way, so that this work, as characteristic as the other, is a 
wholly independent creation. Its harmonic scheme is much simpler than that of the 
sonnets, which is as it should be in a work for unaccompanied voices; the texture, on the 
other hand, is complex and full of fascinating technical devices not one of which fails to 
tell, at any rate in such a supremely good performance as that given by the Fleet Street 
Choir on the new Decca record. Auden’s poem may be too obscure to make an ideal 
concert work, for it is always dangerous to music to keep listeners guessing at the meaning 
of the words they hear sung; yet one can see that its assonances and its quick flashes of 
imagery could not fail to tempt a composer. Anyway, this is an enchanting little work, 
written with great skill and smoothness but without conventional choral tricks; on the 
other hand the composer is strikingly individual without becoming in the least freakish 
or experimental. E. B. 


Chisholm, Erik, The Forsaken Mermaid. Ballet in 5 Scenes for 2 Pianos. (Dunedin Col- 
lection of Scottish Music.) 42s. (2 copies required for performance.) 

The subject of this ballet is the old fairy-tale about a fisherman who falls in love with 

a mermaid, deserts her and is finally re-united to her at the bottom of the sea. It is 
the tale of that masterpiece of fantasy, Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Sadko’. There is fantasy, 
too, in Dr. Chisholm’s score, as well as a sense of picturesque detail and an enviable 
* facility for writing an honest tune. At times, though, it seems that the fairy-tale was not 
the only inspiration for this music. in the epilogue a grandiose theme decked out with 
trills and arpeggios brings to mind a valkyrie rather than a forsaken mermaid. The 
simpler sections are nearer the truth of the delightfully untrue story, and here Dr. 
Chisholm has written some ingenious arrangements of old Scottish songs. The wooing 
of the mermaid is accompanied by a West Highland folksong, for the scene of the action 
is the Isle of Skye. For the Hallowe’en festivities there is a splendid reel, bold in har- 
mony and allowing the two pianos to pit themselves against each other in a spirit of 
unrestrained rivalry. Dr. Chisholm is not a Scotsman for nothing. The ‘ Kail March’ 
is built on one of those fierce tunes of bagpipe origin, elaborated in a modern fugual 
style. The publication of this work, by the way, is the first of a series to be issued by the 
Dunedin Association for the promotion and development of Scottish music. The edition 
itself is intended to be a model of what can be done in the way of artistic rns 9 


printing despite war-time restrictions. . LL. 


Finzi, Gerald, Let Us Garlands Bring. Five Shakespeare Songs for Low Voice and Piano. 
(Boosey, London.) 6s. 

It took some courage, no doubt, to make settings of poems from Shakes s plays, 
four of which are for ever associated with immortal tunes, while the fifth (* Fear no more 
the heat o’ the sun’) has been very beautifully treated by an older living composer 
—Vaughan Williams, to whom this set is dedicated. There were two great dangers at 
least: that of being shackled by the traditional rhythms or else becoming freakish in trying 
to avoid them, and that of falling into “ ye olde Englishe ” manner with which Shake- 
speare settings have made us only too familiar. Mr. Finzi just skirts the second of these 
perils in ‘O Mistress mine ’, or so one thinks during the instrumental introduction; but 
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the moment the voice comes in with a ditty of the most enchanting new metrical shape, 
all is well. What is remarkable, here as elsewhere in this set, is that this shape avoids 
musical reminiscence without at the same time violating the measure of Shakespeare’s 
verse. In ‘ Who is Sylvia? ’, though his song does not eclipse Schubert’s, Mr. Finzi 
preserves the five-line stanzas, as that master did not, and condenses the last two lines 
into a most captivating cadential phrase. True, he has at his disposal the experiment of a 
change of time-signature which lay outside Schubert’s experience, and he uses the same 
device elsewhere; but he never does so in order to make his music more sophisticated, but 
on the contrary to let the verbal accent fall into place more naturally. He applies it to 
‘It was a lover and his lass’ as charmingly as, though quite differently from, Morley, 
whose practice, unlike ScMubert’s, did include it. ‘ Come away, death ’ is most subtle, 
perhaps, in the way of expanded and condensed phrase-lengths. Compared with this 
* Fear no more ’ seems rhythmically a little flaccid, but the conjuration in the last verse 
is superbly managed with a change of key and metre. E. B. 

Hadley, Patrick, Travellers (Alan Pryce-Jones), for Soprano solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 

(Oxford University Press.) Vocal Score, 1s. 6d. 

THe text of this cantata was suggested by the travail of our service men overseas in 
the present war. It bears a dedication to them written by P.A.S.H., Cambridge. The 
choral writing makes an appropriate use of rhetorical procedures while the reminiscent 
passages of the poem are entrusted to the soprano solo. In style and character Mr. 
Hadley’s cantata recalls an earlier work on a similar subject, Sir George Dyson’s ‘ Songs 
of Courage’. Amateur choirs will find the vocal parts perfectly straightforward. 

E. L. 


Harrison, Julius, Bredon Hill, Rhapsody for Violin and Orchestra. (Hawkes, London.) 
Arrangement for Violin and Piano, 4s. 

No greater contrast to Mr. Reizenstein’s Sonatina (discussed below) could be imagined 
than this work by Mr. Harrison. It spills over with but serni-controlled emotion, and 
one wishes that a little of Mr. Reizenstein’s dryness and objectivity could have been 
infused into it. One also questions whether the material is sufficiently big to fill twelve 
minutes with interesting musical experiences. But poetic touches, even if somewhat 


attenuated, abound (witness for example the change of key at the Lento on p, 10), and 
the writing for both soloist and orchestra is always luminous and to the point. It should 
prove a well-liked work. ey 


Hawkes Pocket Scores: 
Barték, Béla, Sonata for two Pianos and Percussion. 8s. 
Delius, Frederick, Caprice and Elegy for Violoncello and Chamber Orchestra. 2s. 6d. 
Sea Drift, for Baritone solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 7s. 6d. 
Handel, Concerti grossi, Op. 6: No. 1, G major; No. 4, A minor; No. 8, C minor. 
1s. od. each. 
Holst, Gustav, A Somerset Rhapsody, Op. 21. 49s. 
Ireland, John, Epic March for Orchestra. 4s. 6d. 
Mussorgsky, Pictures at an Exhibition, orchestrated by Maurice Ravel. ros. 
Prokofiev, Sergey, Symphonie classique, Op. 25. 7s. 6d. 
Purcell, Fantasias for strings. Transcribed by Peter Warlock, edited by André 
Mangeot. 4s. 
These latest additions to an excellent series that expands widely in all useful directions 
are very welcome, The Holst, Ireland, Mussorgsky, Prokofiev and Purcell works will 

thaps be most universally so because they appear for the first time in miniature form. 

lius’s ‘ Caprice and Elegy ’ is also a new work, being one of the late compositions set 
down with the assistance of Eric Fenby. ‘Sea Drift’ is no doubt a photographic repro- 
duction from the original Universal Edition score. ‘The Handeb concertos, although very 
reasonably priced, are the best in appearance, mainly because the music is generously 
spaced and thus beautifully clear. The new works show just a suspicion of smudginess 
here and there—nothing to worry about and obviously only a temporary defect due to 
war-time paper, the engraving as such being exemplary. 

Analytical leaflets, in some cases with keys to clefs and transposing instruments, are 
valuable adjuncts. These are in English and Spanish, which seems to indicate that this 
series aims at the whole of the Americas as well as the British Empire. If it hits the mark 
it should thus not only do well for itself and make further extension possible, but also 
bring a good deal of modern music before vast new audiences. "EB. B. 


Haydn, Divertimento for Wind Instruments, arranged for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 
— 7 Harold Perry. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Miniature Score and 
rts, 3s. 6d. 

_ This charming little work was well worth arranging for a more current wind com- 
bination from its rather awkward original instrumental cast. It would have been useful 
by the way, to say somewhere in the score what Haydn’s own scoring was: as it is there 
is nothing to indicate that Mr. Perry’s choice is his own. What makes the work parti- 
cularly interesting is that it contains the so-called ‘ Chorale St. Antoni ’ on which Brahms 
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wrote his ‘ Variations on a Theme by Haydn’ for two pianos and for orchestra. Even 

more curious is the fact that the final rondo makes use of almost exactly the same rhythm 

as the ‘ Chorale’; but it is square-cut throughout and does not contain the attractive 

five-bar phrases which provide the point of the ground-bass in Brahms’s finale. 

Ireland, John, Epic March for Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 
10s.; Piano solo, 3s. 

This march was commissioned by the B.B.C. and first played at a Promenade 
Concert last year. The composer's skill and resource are put to somewhat blatant uses 
in the endeavour to live up to the word “ epic ” (defined in a preface to the score). 
But the endeavour is nullified by the stereotyped form (including the inevitable E flat 
flowing middle section) which cireumscribes the material instead of liberating it. In 
consequence it beconies a mere march—a very good one, be it added—with but little 
of that “ deep and lasting significance ” aimed at. Accepted, then, as a march pure 
and simple, and forgetting the adjective, it can be listened to as a piece of splendidly 
virile writing. The orchestral colours are laid on thick and heavy, but it is al! 
appropriate. E, R. 


Ireland, John, Minuet and Elegy. Two Pieces for String Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) Full Score, 3s. 6d. 


These two simple lyrical pieces have been adapted from the composer’s * Downland 
Suite’. Orchestras of but moderate attainments can tackle them with both delight 


and profit. E. R. 


Isaacs, Edward, Arabesque on a Czerny Study, for Piano solo. (Oxford University Press.) 
as. 6d. 
Czerny has become Chopin—which is all to the good—in this re-thinking of one of 
the ‘ Art of Finger-Dexterity Exercises ’ (in Ap, Op. 740, No. 24). It makes a pleasant 
diversionary recital piece as well as an exacting right-hand study. FE. Rs 


Jacob, Gordon, Chaconne on a Theme by Vaughan Williams. (Chester, London.) Ful! 
Score, 10s. 

It is good to see this work in print, for it was ohne of the best of the “ birthday 
presents ”’ written for Vaughan Williams’s seventieth birthday last year. The basis 
of the work is the ‘ Sarabande of the Sons of God’ from ‘ Job ’, and the composer could 
not have hit upon a more apt tune for his purpose. It has dignity, poise and suggestive- 
ness, and full advantage has been taken of all three of these virtues. The score is 
written for normal orchestra, except that a cor anglais has been added to the wood-wind 
and two trombones are subtracted from the brass. E. R. 


Jacobson, Maurice, Lament. (Schirmer, New York; Chappell, London.) Piano solo, 
2s. gd. ; Violoncello and Piano, 3s. 9d 

This ‘ Lament ’, dedicated to the memory of Plunket Greene, derives from the music 
of Debussy and Fauré. Time was when it was considered a slight on a composer to point 
to the origin of his style. It is nowadays considered a compliment. Mr. Jacobson’s 
music is more austere than his French models and makes no attempt to be elusive. It is 
tense in feeling, with a persistent use of major seconds and sostenuto effects. In the version 
= cello and piano the melody, given to the cello, is brought into relief with admirable 
effect. E. L. 


Lalo, Edouard, Two Aubades for Small Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full 
Score, 7s. 6d. 

This music has charming and gracious manners, at once correct and fanciful, 
dignified and relaxed. Beyond. this positive statement it is not possible to go, for the 
music begins and ends as light entertainment and neither offers material for interesting 
analysis nor poses any problems that a moderate technical and musical equipment 
cannot overcome with ease. The scoring is for one each of wood-wind; one horn and 
strings, and the two pieces together last nine minutes, E. R. 


Murrill, Herbert, Brother Petroc’s Carol, for S.A.T.B. (Oxford University Press.) 9d. 
There is something genuinely inspired in these few pages. ‘They create a little world. 
The medieval words are revived in harmonies so ardent and moving that the listener 
has the whole picture before him like a scene in stained glass. The means employed are 
purely harmonic, and every time Mr. Murrill is infallible in achieving his effect, I 
particularly like the way in which the four voices in unison are hushed in on the words 
“* It fell about the Yuletide ” and then suddenly dissolved into a major ninth of unex- 
pected beauty. Here is not merely talent : it is the real stuff of music. E. L. 
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Peterkin, Norman, The tide rises, the tide falls (Longfellow), Song for Voice and Piano. 
(Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

Mr. Peterkin has an imaginative way of illustrating Longfellow’s mournful romanti- 

cism. A discreet use of triplets symbolizes the rise and fall of the tide, and throughout 

the accompaniment portrays the meaning of the words while the singer declaims. This 


is, in fact, a true pictorial song. a 


Purcell, Sonata for Trumpet and Strings, arranged for Organ by Edward C. Bairstow. 
(Oxford University Press.) 3s. 

Judging from the music there is no doubt that this sonata, discovered by Richard 
Newton in the Library of York Minster, is authentic Purcell. The opening movement is 
marked “‘ crisp and sprightly ”, the adagio—a mere twenty bars—is a model of poignant 
expression, and the work ends in high spirits with the solo pag: alternating with the 
accompaniment in playful rhythms. Sir Edward Bairstow’s excellent arrangement for 
organ, annotated with helpful suggestions for the performer, allows one to form a 
very good idea of the lay-out in the original score. E. L. 


Rawsthorne, Alan, Bagatelles for Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 
Finely drawn, but illusive pieces. Listening to them is rather like eavesdropping at 
a witty conversation where only the repartee and not the original remark is overheard. 
Consequently, although one feels their appropriateness, the real point escapes. The 
pieces, four in number, are not difficult, but demand nimbleness of mind and fingers. 
E.R. 


Reizenstein, Franz, Sonatina for Oboe and Piano. (Hawkes, London.) gs. 6d. 

This is undoubtedly no more than a piéce d’occasion, thrown off for a reason best known 
to the composer. It should not therefore be judged from higher standards. Yet need 
the composer have been so niggardly of warmth, or have built up such a bakelitish tex- 
ture? It is all dexterous and polished, but the final emotional effect is nil. One can 
admire the nicely oiled machinery, but not the article it produces. The work is in three 
movements and lasts twelve minutes. E.R. 


Rubbra, Edmund, Symphony No. 3, Op. 49. (Universal Edition, London.) Full Score, 
40s. 

This is a fortress of a symphony, grim and unadorned and built on unshakable 
foundations. The sonata form, the scherzo and trio and the variations and fugue are the 
sites chosen, and Mr. Rubbra fills these old forms with themes as hard as rock and with 
huge boulders for his developments. Here is a consummate technique ; but if only some 
variety were introduced into all this strenuous music ! If only the themes were not so 
constantly hard-driven ! Such massive developments end by giving an impression of a 
mere tour de force. Humour is apparently unknown to Mr. Rubbra, though the second 
movement is not without a suggestion of grace. The orchestra is made to toil unrelent- 
ingly, and from one end of the score to the other there is seldom anything that one 
could call a solo. It has been said that the spirit of Brahms is in this music. It is rather 
the spirit of Bruckner—a Bruckner who might have lived after Hindemith. E. L. 


Stevens, Bernard, Theme and Variations for Piano. (Universal Edition, London.) 4s. 6d. 
This is not immediately accessible music, as the problems posed and solved in it are 
concerned not so much with emotional as with intellectual values. But these latter are 
stated with such artistic force and integrity that the interest is held and stimulated to a 
degree uncommon in modern piano music. The Andante theme itself has no very direct 
appeal, for the lyrical lines are not pronounced enough to counteract the undeviating 
crotchet pulse. But there are three elements in it which the composer has seized and 
used with fine purpose in the succeeding eighteen variations: these are the rising fifth 
with which the theme.begins, the dotted crotchet and quaver in the fourth bar (occurring 
but this once) and the stepwise movement of the bass. These elements are not only used 
with imaginative effect, but stated in terms that are admirably pianistic. Altogether a 
fine little work and one which will well repay serious study. E. R. 


Tate, Phyllis, My love could walk (W. H. Davies), Song for Voice and Piano. (Oxford 
University Press.) 2s. 

Miss Tate emphasizes the primitive naivety of her poem by a series of wilful dissonances 
contrasted with common chords. “ A queen that’s more than half a nun” seems to be 
the line that appeals to her most. She attempts to portray a certain aspect of three 
stanzas and she succeeds. It is only fair to add that those who see more than naivety in 
W. H. Davies will still prefer the poem to this delicate song. E. L. 


Tippett, Michael, Fantasia on a Theme by Handel for Piano and Orchestra, arranged for 
2 Pianos, 4 hands. (Schott, London.) 

This score has a character of its own. At the outset the transformation of Handel’s 

theme is so pointedly un-Handelian that one wonders whether Mr. Tippett is not 
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indulging in some sort of parody. A free fantasia follows and then comes what at first 
seems to be a very queer version of it treated in a fugato style. But the oddness of the 
procedures presently makes sense, and one becomes aware in this music of an unusual 
imagination. It is probably from the Elizabethan keyboard masters that Mr. Tippett 
derives his sense of fantasy. The writing for both orchestra and piano is sparse, not to 
say a little gawky, though here and there it blossoms into a delicate contrapuntal flower. 
It is all very tenuous and subtle, despite the /fortissimo octave passages and assertive 
rhythms. One’s only fear is that it is the sort of music which is inclined to get lost, so 
to speak, in the notes on the paper. E. L. 
Tippett, Michael, Sonata for Piano, (Schott, London.) 8s. 5d. 

This is a difficult work both to play and to understand and it has some curiously 
barren patches. There is something rather gritty and unforthcoming about it which may 
make the player feel in the end that he has not been adequately rewarded for his effort 
to solve some very tough technical problems. But there is this to be said: these problems 
are interestingly if sometimes almost bafflingly new, and they are thoroughly and 
genuinely pianistic. The composer may write such a teasing time-signature as 
tvs’ = with the additional complication that the = section is occupied by a 


16 4 
crotched triplet divided into semiquavers, but when the player has mastered this for- 


bidding intricacy, he will find that astartlingly new and good keyboard effect emerges. 
Another merit of Mr. Tippett’s is that he has the gift of gaiety. A deliciously fresh tune 
breaks with a smile into the rather violent scherzo-like third movement, and the finale 
is aptly named ‘“‘ Rondo giococo’. The first movement is a set of variations, and their 
variety is considerable. One section which thrusts rapid scales between a tune and a 
chordal accompaniment, as though played by a third hand, shows the composer’s 
remarkable keyboard treatment at its very best. The slow movement, andante molto 
tranquillo, contains the most arid pages, but it has a brief period of blossoming in the 
middle. E. B. 
Vaughan Williams, R., Fantasia on Greensleeves, adapted from the Opera, ‘ Sir John in 
Love ’, arranged for Piano Duet by Hubert J. Foss. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 
* Sir John in Love ’ has many beautiful scenes which have been published separately, 
but none is more acceptable than this adaptation of one of the oldest English folk-tunes. 
Mr. Foss’s admirable arrangement lies comfortably under the hands and has the merit 
of being as easy to play as any pair of amateurs could wish. E. L. 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
To the Editor of * Music @ Letters’ 


A collection of English songs and ballads, compiled by Professor N. Raisky of the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, has just appeared here. Drawing upon such repre- 
sentative collections as those by Hatton, Eaton Faning and Sir Granville Bantdck, 
Professor Raisky, who is an outstanding authority on British music, often performs 
English songs and ballads with his pupils. In his first collection he issued ten different 
songs, seven of which are by British composers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the rest being the English folksong, ‘ To the Maypole haste away’, in an Elizabethan 
variations arrangement and the Scots ballads, ‘ Annie Laurie ’ and ‘ Lord Gregory ’. 
Even from so modest a set we are able to judge of the wealth of British song. A second 
book contains military songs, such as Corri’s ‘ He was famed for deeds of arms ’, Dibdin’s 
* The Soldier’s Adieu ’ and Vincent Wallace’s ‘ Let me like a soldier fall’. These are 
especially significant at a moment when British troops in North Africa are inscribing a 
glorious page in the history of the struggle for freedom and civilization. Sea and naval 
songs, such as Nelson’s ‘ The Pilot’ and Dibdin’s ‘ The True English Sailor’, as well 
as romantic ballads by Balfe, John Passey and others, add variety to this collection, 
intended for singers seeking expression in different periods and styles. Professor Raisky 
states in his preface that the songs have been selected for their simplicity and ease of 
performance, since he was anxious to make them readily accessible to the public at large. 

Professor Raisky tells me that he is now engaged on an edition of songs written by 
British conmrposers in war-time, to be published with Russian translations, and he also 
informs me that the Soviet composers Tikhon Krennikov and Sergey Kondratiev have 
set poems by Burns and Kipling to music. 


Sir, 


Yours very truly, Icor 


Union of Soviet Composers, Moscow. 
January 1943. 
Professor Boelza himself is engaged in writing a book on music in England and the 
U.S.A., to be published in Moscow early this year.—Ep. 
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To the Editor of * Music @ Letters’ 
Sir 
1 read with much pleasure Mr. Ivor Newton’s article, “‘At the Piano”, in your last 
issue. It may amuse your readers to hear of a remark made many years ago by a critic 
in one of the leading Berlin newspapers. Reviewing a song recital by an indifferent 
soprano, accompanied by an excellent pianist, he wrote: “ It was a great joy to listen to 
ichael Raucheisen’s fine piano playing last night in Schumann’s song-cycle ‘ Frauen- 
Liebe und Leben’. At the Soprano [‘Am Sopran”|: Miss Marie Schmidt ”. 
Yours faithfully, 


10 Adams Road, Cambridge. Paut Hirscn. 


March 26th 1943. 


REVIEWERS 


A. Hi. F. S. A. H. Fox Strangways 
A. T. 5S. A. T. Shaw 

E. B. Editor 

L. Edward Lockspeiser 
E.R Edmund Rubbra 
G.A Gerald Abraham 

75 George Sampson 

S. G. Scott Goddard 

W. G. Dr. Willis Grant 


MEMORIAL TO SIR DONALD TOVEY 


Ir is proposed to establish a memorial to Sir Donald Francis Tovey. Although for the 
space of twenty-seven years his chief work lay in another great University—during 
which years he brought to its music a remarkable reputation in all aspects-—he has 
always been held to be a product of Oxford. It would seem to be most appropriate that 
Oxford should, within its own borders, establish a memorial to him in some province of 
musical scholarship. 

It is suggested that the memorial should take the form of a University Prize to be 
awarded from time to time for original research in music. The subject should be in the 
field of the philosophy, history or understanding of music. 

The Committee appeal for contributions, which should be sent to the Hon. ‘Treasurer, 
Sir Miles Irving, Bayswater Farm, Headington, Oxford. 
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BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


COMPOSITIONS 


bd “0 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

SINFONIETTA for Chamber Orchestra, Op. 1 

SOIREES MUSICALES (Suite of Five Movements from Rossini), Op. 9. 

VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF FRANK BRIDGE for String Orchestra, Op. 10. 

MONT JUIC (Suite of Four Catalan Dances), Op 12. In collaboration with Lennox Berkeley. 

CONCERTO No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 13. 

CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 15. ° 

LES ILLUMINATIONS for Soprano or Tenor and String Orchestra, Op. 18 (Arthur Rimbaud). 

KERMESSE CANADIENNE, Op. 19. 

SINFONIA DA REQUIEM, Up. 20. 

DIVERSIONS ON A THEME for Pianoforte (left hand) and Orchestra, Op. 21. 

MATINEES MUSICALES (Second Suite of Five Movements from Rossini), Op. 24. 

SCOTTISH BALLAD for Two Pianos and Orchestra, Op. 26. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


BALLAD OF HEROES for Tenor (or Soprano) solo, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 14. 
ODE TO SAINT CECILIA for Mixed Voices, Op. 27. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS for Female Voices, Op. 28. 
PART-SONGS: ‘ Advance Democracy,’ Chorus for Mixed Voices (unaccompanied). 
‘A Hymn to the Virgin,’ for Double Mixed Chorus (unaccompanied). 
‘1 Lov'd a Lass.’ Part-song for Mixed Voices (accompanied). 
‘Lift Boy.’ Part-song for Mixed Voices lescompouted). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


PHANTASY (Quartet for Obee, Violin, Viola and Cello), Op. 2. 
STRING QUARTET No. 1, Op. 25. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


HOLIDAY TALES (Suite of Pour Pieces), Op. 5. 

SOIREES MUSICALES (Suite of Five Movements from Rossini), Op. 9. Arranged for Two Pianos, 
Four Hands, by Brian Easdale. 

CONCERTO No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 13. Reduction for Two Pianos, Four Hands, by 
Brian Easdale. 


INTRODUCTION AND RONDO ALLA BURLESQUA for Two Pianos, Four Hands, Op. 23, 
No, 1, 


MAZURKA ELEGIACA for Two Pianos, Four Hands, Op. 23, No. 2. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


SUITE for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 6. 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 15. Reduction for Violin and Piano. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, ©p. 7. Twelve Children's Songs, in two volumes. 

OUR HUNTING FATHERS, Symphonic Cycle for Soprano and Orchestra, Op. 8. 
W. H. Auden. 

ON THIS ISLAND, Op. 11. Five Songs to Poems by W. H. Auden (High Voice), 

LES ILLUMINATIONS for Soprano or Tenor and String Orchestra, Op. 18 (Arthur Rimbaud). 

SEVEN FOLK SONG ARRANGEMENTS (High Voice). 

SEVEN SONNETS OF MICHELANGELO for Tenor and Piano, Op. 22. 

THE BIRDS. Song with Piano, Poem by Hilaire Belloc (High Voice). 

TWO VOCAL DUETS. ‘ Mother Comfort’ (Montagu Slater). ‘ The Abject Willow’ (W.H. Auden), 


Devised by 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD., 295 Regent Street, London, W.1 


NEW YORK PARIS SYDNEY 
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H. C. COLLES. Voice and Verse 


On Learning Music. 


Walford Davies. 


The Growth of Music 
Or in three parts, each 


net 7s. 6d. 

net 10s. 6d. 

xe met 3s. éd. 

.. met ts. 6d, 

A Biography net 10s. 6d. 


Verdi's Requiem. Notes on the Words for English ‘Singers 6d. 
(The late author's last contribution to musical literature.) 


LESLIE HEWARD. ‘ Purify, O Lord.’ Anthem for Soprano and S.A.T.B, Chorus 3d. 


*Let this mind be in you.’ 
S.A.T.B. Chorus 


Opera Libretti. English Don Giovanni. 4 


E. J. DENT. 


Anthem for ae and 
4d. 


net 2s. 6d. 


HENRY PURCELL. ‘ With Sick and Famished Eyes’ (George Herbert). Edited 
for Voice with Piano or Harpsichord and Cello by Ina Boyle 3s. Od. 


W. K. STANTON. ‘ By the Rivers of Babylon.’ (Six-part unaccompanied chorus) Is. 4d. 


E. H. FELLOWES. ‘ William Byrd.’ A for the 
Quatercentenary) .. .. net 15s. Od. 
LL. S. LLOYD. The Musical Ear net 6s. 6d. 
Music and Sound net 12s. 6d. 
Decibels and Phons net 2s. Od. 


(A Bulletin of Oxford Music and Books is available) 


OXFORD UNIVERSIT 


34 Soho Sq. 


The first complete study of the great 
Czech Composer 


ANTONIN 
DVORAK 
HIS ACHIEVEMENT 
ludited by V. 
CONTENTS 
The Life of Antonin Dvofak. 


ERpwtw Evans: The Symphonies and Concertos. 


Exnest WALKER: Miscellaneous Orchestral 
Works. 


Tuomas Dunn: The Chamber Music. 
Connn: The Piano Compositions. 
H. C, Cotes: The Operas. 
Mosco Carner: The Church Music. 
AsTRA The Songs. 
GERALD ABRAHAM: Dvorak's Musical Personality, 
FRANK Howns: The National and Folk Elements. 
Hargison: Dvofék's Orchestra. 
Chronological List of Works. 
‘An excellent example of the Symposium.’ 
Musical Times. 
"A valuable collection of musical casays.’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


8s. 6d. With Frontispiece. 8s. 6d. 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD. 


MINIATURE SCORES 


FREDERICK DELIUS 


A SONG BEFORE SUNRISE 


CONCERTO for Violin and 


CONCERTO for Violin, Violon- 
cello and Orchestra 


DANCE RHAPSODY No. 2 for 


Orchestra... ‘a we af 
*‘EVENTYR.’ Once upon a time 

NORTH COUNTRY SKETCHES 

STRING QUARTET és 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, $.W. 7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1683. 
Telephone: Kensington $643. 


1s Majesty tae Kino 
Her Majesty tHe Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 


Director; Sir DYSON, M.A., D.MUS, (OXON), 
LL.D., P.R.C.M., Hon, R.A.M, 


‘THE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 

Education, with Specialist Classes in — 
ve ment, There is a large Concert Hall, wit 

meert Organ, a fully _ uipped Theatre, a 
cuchippeiatien Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
——A.R.C.M, and G.R.S.M. The 4.8.c.M. examination 

n to all candidates, whether students of the 
Co or not, 


The CuristMas Term will begin on Monday, 
September 20, 1943. The Grading Examinations 
will be held on the same day. 


Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained on application 
to the 


H. V. ANSON, M.A., Mvs.B, (Cantab.), F.R.c.M., 
Registrar. 


Patrons 


THE ROVAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 6.W.7 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THER KING 
President: E. STANLEY ROPER, C.V.O., 
M.A., Mus.B, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS will 
take place on Gaturday, July 2éth, at 8 p.m., in the 
Organ Ball. The President will give an address and 
De. W. Idoyd Webber, F.R.C.O, (Organist of All 
Saints’, Margaret Strect, W.), will play some of the 
pieces sclected for the January, 1044 Examinations, 

Admissiog tree. No tickets required. 

©, 
Hon. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


LTD. 
Gpen to Professional: and Amaoteera and alse to Children 


HEADQUARTERS heave been temporarily trans- 
ferred Baslemere, Surrey. Certain Professors. 

Hereford, 
Gloucester, Laceter, Wolver: 
Worthine Stanmore, 


Branchés at: 
Manchester, New Milton (Hants), 
City (Herts). 


Miss Nevitte, Sereary 
High Marley, Haslemere, Surrey. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Inerrturap 1687 INCORPORATID 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Patron~-THE RT. HON, THE BARL 
Director of Rwansinations—-G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES 
Director of Studies—Dr. H. BROMLEY DERRY 
LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for Certifi- 
cates in ali branches of Practical and Theoretical music 
im Blocution are held at Lecal Centres ix April, 
(June for Scotiand and Ireland), and December. 
NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts un- 
mted. Full on application. 
INATIO for the 


Associate 
months mentioned above. 


In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students are 
received and thoroughly trained in all musical subjects at 
moderate fees. Ieasons in Harmany, ete. 

Syllabus of Prospectus, and 
all information on application to 
Telephone : Gerrard 6120, JOHN F, HOLMES, Secretary. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 
Founpsr 1800 (LONDON) 
Temporary Address 
Star House, Whitstable, Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
Rew, Benest 


Yoox, Stawron Rexs, and ‘eminent violinists. 
held at all Centres in Summer. 
bn London and main Centres July and December, 
Sy abus free on application. 


WIGMORE HALL 


STUDIOS 
These Ppoin Studics the tecognized 
centre of the best Tait and every comfort 
and convenience. Low inchasive terms for Teaching. Practice 
Rooms from 2s, per bour. 
32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 
Welbeck 1760, 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


‘Tird Year of Publication 


JUNE CONTENTS 


Notes of the Day. 

The Composer's Status, by H. G. Sear. 
Benjamin Britten, by R. J. Manning. 
New Books. 

Gramophone Notes. 


Price 6d. 
Supscarrtion: 4/- post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Marlborough Street, Londen, W.1 
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International 
3 Cyclopedia 
of Music & 


Musicians 
Edited by : 
OSCAR THOMPSON 


Music-lovers and musicians will be 
abnormally unlucky if they do not 
find under the appropriate alphabeti- 
cal entries at the very least the gist of 
the information they are looking for, 
and failing complete enlightenment 
they are sure (o be given additional 
help by the copious ee at 
the end of the book. The book is 
originally an American publication, 
but numerous European musicolo- 
wets enlisted to help in making 
a it what it is—a universally valid work. 
: The special articles on the greater 
composers, written by carefully 
= chosen authors, are biographical and 
critical studies often as tightly packed 
with valuable material as many a full- : 
sized book, with complete catalogues : 
of works by the composers discussed. , 
. There are many extensive articles, 
signed by specialists, on other sub- 

composers — historical, 
technical, aesthetic or bibliographical. : 
The only entries that are relegated to 
an appendix, apart from the Biblio- 
graphy, are the synopses of the plots 
of some two hundred operas. 63s. net 


The Music of 


Spain 
By GILBERT CHASE 3 


Music in its widest sense, not on 

that of the church, the concert- > 
and the opera house, but folk, thea- 0 
trical, and dance music as well, has 


AAAAAAAARAAAAA 


Division of the Library of Congress, 
U.S.A., traces the course of the music 
of Spain from the eminent churchmen 
and saints, who organized the Chris- 
tian liturgy in Seville, Toledo, and 
Saragossa, to the music of the present 
time. A copious bibliography, lists 
of gramophone records, and many 
Notes complete this scholarly inter- 
tive history of the Music of 
. Tbustrated. 21s. net 


| J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. | 


Just published : 


Annals 


Opera 


1597-1940 


Compiled from the Original Sources by 
ALFRED LOEWENBERG 
With an Introduction by EDWARD J. DENT 


9} x 6} in., buckram, pp. xxiv + 880 
£4 4s. net 


translations, revivals, etc. With copious 
indexes of titles, composers, librettists and other 
matter. “A work of international importance 
which will eventually be indispensable to libraries, 
booksellefS, operatic managers, musical critics, and 
genuine lovers of opera. . . ."" 

{from Professor Dent's Introduction). 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE 
and from all Booksellers 


Established 1853 
Incorporated 1004 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


THE BRITISH EDITION OF 
CLASSICAL & MODERN MUSIC 


6,000 VOLUMES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 
IN ENGLAND 


The best printed and most 

reliable edition of classical and 

modern music, Augener’s Edition 

is in constant use throughout 
the musical world. 


Stockep BY ALL Music 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 


Printed im Great Britain by Brees, Ot. Albans. 
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